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WILL CLOSE ON THE 28rn INST. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROY AL ACADEMY 
jsnow open. Admission, — Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 
fing ; Catalogucs, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 












RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN —* 
from Ten to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Seecetary. 
















5 ke EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS WILL CLOSE on Saturday next, the 
28th “ aa. Is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. untildusk. Admit- 
tanee ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Saifelk Street, Pall Mall East. 
NOTICE —Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on 
Monday the 20th, or Tuesday the 3ist of July, 










WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, the 28th, 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 
Square, from 9 till dusk. Admittance Is.; Catalogue 6d. 
OSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 

7 gu APHS of every Size and Stylz, uncoloured or highly 

nis 

DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 

STEREOSCOPIC PORTR AITS, singly or in groups; 

COPIES on Plate or Paper; 

Taken Datty. 

“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures asa 
— enzraving is to a co:rse woodcut."—Art Journal, Nov., 

4, 

“More pleasing, and far more accurate than tlie generality of 

such pictures.”—‘Times, July 17, 1854. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.— A Lady wishes 

torecommend a Superior Estabfishment situated im the im- kK 

y of Kensington Gardens. It ts errictly lr ? plete | 

, and Is conducted quite as a private family, boing plete 

with all the attention and comforts ofa home. First-ra masters 

. Full particulars to be obtained of Mrs. Caines, 18, Chester | 
Terrace, Eaton Square. 






























LIBRARIANS and OTHERS.—To be 

Disposed of. An Old Established FIRST CLASS BUSINESS 

at the West End, capable of great extension. Capital required 

between £2000 and £3000, Apply, by letter only, to A. Z., Messrs. 
Shulze and Co., Printers, 13, Poland Street, Oxford Street. 


A 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

“Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

76, Cross Street, Manchester, 


















Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote th¢ inte- 
Testof all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. 

















CRIMINAL LUNACY. 

Just published, in the _. Number of the “‘ PSYCHOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL,” price 3s. 6d. 

ee TRIAL OF BURANELLI, Fa emnes the 


os Seat hand Writer’s Notes; with the 





e 














Pooxs on Scriprure Proruecy, &e. 


Me. L. A. LEWIS will sell by Auction at 
his house, 125, Ficet Street, on WEDNESDAY, 25th, a 
part of the Library of an Eminent Literary Gentleman 





New Edition, 12mo, price 4s. 


NOVELLE MORALI DI FRANCESCO 


SOAVE. Nuova editione, diligentemente corretta,in cul 








a Valuible Collection of BOOKS on SCRIPTURE PROPHECY, 
many of which were purchased at the sale of the Library of the 
Rev. G.S. Faber; also a Collection of MUSIC, WORKS on 
MUSIC, &c. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. 
FACSIMILES OF ANCIENT IVORY CARVINGS. 
Now on View at the Office, 24. Old Bond Street, and forming the 
subject of Mr. Digby Wyatt’s Lecture, June 29th, 1855. To be 
procured by order from the Secretary on the following Terms:— 




















Price to | Price to 
Clase. Members. |Strangers. 
28.4.) £58. 4. 
I. | 3 Roman Mythological Diptychs..| 1 5 0} L1l 6 

Iu { 9 Roman and ne aes Histo- 
“ rical Diptychs . 210 0}; 33 0 

Tr { 3 ae Diptychs “anterior to 
7 BcDe 100... ccccccc-coccccvescecs 100 150 
Iv. 5 Book- poe anterior to AD. 700.; 115 0; 25 0 

Vv {| 13 Diptychs and Book-covers, &th, 
be 9th, and 10th Centuries ....... 25 0; 217 6 

ry f 15 pec Objects, anterior 

VI. . 

t éume 100;1650 

vir. { 15. Potion Greck, of various pe- 
(| riods. 26 0} 217 6 
VIII. | Casket from the “Cathedral ‘of Sens| 111 6 200 
IX. 12 Carvings, Italian, 14th Century} 111 6] 2 0 0 

x { 12 Carvings, French, English, and 
a German, l!th and 12th Centuries} 111 6] 2 0 0 

17 Carvings, French, English, and 

XI. { German, 13th and ldth Centu- 
ries, Sacred subjects ........+.+ 22 0] 212 6 

11 Carvings, French, English, and 

XII. { German, 13th and Mth Centu- 
ries, Secular subjects .......+.. 1 6-0 lll 6 

4 Carvings, French, English, and 

XIII. { German, 13th and Lith Centu- 
ries, Statuettes. ... 100; 1650 

: 18 Carvings, Italian, French, Eng- 

XIvy. { lish, and German, 15th and 16th 
Gastumbet. 2.5. :<6-0452eed05 176) 115 0 

Select Class (14 specimens from the 
Preceding)...ccccescee-ove eves 330); 440 
Entire Collection, about azo pieces vat 00126 5 0 





(By order of the Couneit, ) 
OHN NORTON, Secretary. 


HE TALES and ROMANCES of HEN- 
DRIK CONSCIENCE, hitherto unpublishe: in England,— 
uniform embellished edition, by arrangement with the author. 
Just published, 
THE CURSE of the VILLAGE, and the 
HAPPINESS of being RICH. Two Tales (just published at 
Antwerp). 





In a few days, 


THE LION of FLANDERS: or, THE 
BATTLE of the GOLDEN SPURS; a Romance of the Glorious 
Days of Flanders. 2s. 6d. 

VEVA ; or, the War of the Peasants: a His- 
torical Tale of the 18th Century. 2s. éd. 


Also, 
COUNT HUGO, THE MISER, WOODEN 
CLARA, &c. &e. 
N.B. The above can be sent free by post at the same prices. 
“It is matter of congratulation, that everybody reads, and 
peg to read again, these books so tender, so simple, so familiar 
hing; chosen i of every honest heart and every 
cultivated mind. ‘1—PONTMARTIN, Cavsenizs LirTEeRArREs. 
London: Lambert and Co., 63, Paternoster Row ; and Sydney. 
Antwerp: Van Dieren and Co. 








THE WAR: sy tue ‘“‘ TIMES’” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
In One Vol., price 5s., cloth lettered. 


[THE WAR: from the Landing at Gallipoli to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By W. H. RUSSELL (‘‘ The 
Times’ ” Correspondent). 

“These brilliant letters of ‘ The Times’’ Correspondent form the 
best history of the war we can possibly have; and no one, we 
imagine, will hesitate to purchase this volume, which has been 
anxiously looked for'in nearly every home in England. It is ex- 
pected that the demand for it will be UNPARALLELED IN THE 
ANNALS OF BOOKSELLING. 

London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 










the 
itnesses, Documentary Evidence, and Maslow, roy emiaies on 
the Case By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon, Editor 
of the “ Psychological Journal.” 


London: J. Churchill, New B 








Strect. 













NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, 7s. cloth, free by post. . 
END; or, the Proximate Signs of the 


Close of this Dispensation. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
. Lectures identify the present contest with the Pro- 


of Ezekiel, and point out the mission of Russia as foretold 
London : John F. Shaw, Southampton Row and Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descript‘ons, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly teats 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Just published, royal 4to, coloured plates, 21s. 


N THE CONSTITUTIONAL and LOCAL 

EFFECTS of DISEASE of the SUPRA-RENAL CAP- 

SULES. By THOMAS ADDISON, M.D., Senior Physician to 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet Street. 





The New Novel, entitled 


L OVE ~vrus M ON E Y, 
; is nearly ready. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Nearly ready, in One Vol. post Svo, 

Me ueuladiedinn 0 B®. 
By the of IX by ” 

Baunders kné Otley, Publiahess, Conduit Street. 





si sono tate tutte le voci; eche contiene un Vocabolario 
aggiunto allo fine. 
London: Whittaker e Co.; e Simpkin, Marshall, e Co. 


Edin- 
burgho: Bell e Bradfute. 





In 123m0,-price-d4s. 6d. cloth, the Seventh Edition of 


COMPARISON between the IDIOMS, 

GENIUS, and PHRASEOLOGY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; illustrated ina Series of Examples. 
By W. DUVERGER. 


London: Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; and Simpkin 
and Co. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, UNIFORM WITH THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Just published, in 1°mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
VENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. . Par 
FENELON. With English Notes, &c. By C.J. DELILLE, 
Professor at Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School. 
London: Whittaker and Co.; and George Bell. 





New Edition, in 18m®, price 1s. cloth, 


LDERSON’S ORTHOGRAPHICAL EX- 

ERCISES, in a Series of Moral Letters. To which is added, 

a Selection of Essays, &c.,tiken from the best English writers. 
Revised by the Rev. THOMAS SMITH. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and ©o.; Whittaker and Co.; 

Simpkin and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; Houlston and Stoneman ; 
C. H. Law; J. Green ; and Tegg and Co. 





In 18mo, price 2s. cloth, 


K‘ABLES CHOISIES, & Pusage des Enfans, ou 
des Personnes qui pprendre la Langue Fran- 
caise ; avec un Dictionnaire de tous te 3 mots traduits en Anglais. 
Par i CHAMBAUD. Nouvelle Edition, par A. Picavor. 
London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; 
Houlston and Co.; T Green; C. H. Law; Aylott and Co.; and 
Hall and Co. 








Now ready the Dg first Edition, corrected to the present 
thne ps, &e., price 48. 6d. bound 
Grains HISTORY : Selected 
a Lady for the use of her own Children. Revised and aug- 
mented by oAMUEL MAUNDER, Author of “ The Treasury of 
Knowledge,” “ The Treasury of Natural History,” &c. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Houlton and 
Stoneman; H. G. Bohn; C. H. Law; Orrand Co.; J. 8. Hodson; 
Tegg and Co.; Hall and Co.; and Richardson, Brothers. 





DES CARRIERES’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY M. DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s. roan, a New Edition of 


BREGE de L’HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 
extrait de l'Histoire de l’Abbé Millot, par M. DES CAR- 
RIERES. Continuée d’abord,jusqu’é la Revolution de Juillet, 
1830, par J. C. H. TARVER; et ensuite, jusqu’d l'an 1849, par 
C. J. DELILLE, Professeur a Christ’s Hospital, et 4 l’Ecole de la 
Cité de Londres, Auteur d'une Grammaire Fran¢aise, &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; 
and C. H. Law. 





KEITH’S ARITHMETIC BY MAYNARD. 
Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and useful 
improvements, adapted to the use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEI MAYNARD. In this edi- 
tion, an article on the management of Surds has been introduced, 
and a much more comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished by 
Mr. Maynard. 
*.* A KEY to Ditto. A new edition, corrected and revised by 
Mr. 8. Maynarp. 12mo, price 6s. bound. 
Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; T. Hatchard; C. H. Law; J. Green; 
F. and J. Rivington; Houlston and Stoneman ; and Hall and Co. 





JACOBS’ LATIN READER. 
New and Improved Editions. 
ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from 
Phedrus, Zsop,&c. By Professor JACOBS. 15th Edition. 
With the addition of the Quantity where requisite, and of a few 
Notes, pointing out the derivation and construction of the more 
difficult words. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin and Co.) 


LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from 
Cicero, Te Nepos, &c. 9th Edition, on the same plan. 12mo, 
3s. clot 

ol Works by Professor Jacobs abound both 
tied and entertainment, and are full of interes 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 0! 

1. ELEMENTS of LATIN E 
and PENTAMETERS. By the late Rev ja » 

by the 


Twenty-first Edition. Improved 
D.C.L. 12mo, 3s. cloth. 


9. LATIN. VERSIFICA 
FIED. By J. CAREY, LLD. 4th Editi 
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New Bururneron Street, July 21. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
Hew orks md eww Eritions, 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








DR. DORAN’S POPULAR WORKS. 


I. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 
of the HOUSE of HANOVER, 2 vols,, with Ilustra- 


II, 
HABITS and MEN: with Remnants of 


pre on the Makers of Both, Third Edition, Post 
vo, 78. 


Ir, 
TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING on 
THEM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





PROF. CREASY'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


I. 

HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present 
Time. Vol.1. 8vo, with Maps, 14s, 

*,* The Second and Concluding Volume will be published 

immediately, 


It. 

The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD: from Marathon to Waterloo. Sixth Edi- 
tion. 8vo, with Plans of the Battles, &,, 15s. 


Trt, 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 

LISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular Account of the 

rimary Principles, the Formation and Development of 

the English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 98, dp)! x: ‘ 





MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


1. 

HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDI- 
NAND and ISABELLA, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
2ls.; 3 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s.; 1 vol, 5s. 


It, 

HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s.; 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s,; 1 vol. 5s, 

I1t. 


HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s.; 3 vols, crown 8vo, with 
Portraits, 12s.; 1 vol. 5s. 





MISS CRAWFORD’S FRENCH 
COOKERY and CONFECTIONERY, adapted for Eng- 
lish Families. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ASPEN COURT: A Tale of Our Own 
Time. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “ Miss 
Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols, 








NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN in the 
CRIMEA; including an Account of the Battles of Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, By Captaiii PEARD. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 





HISTORY of MODERN ITALY; from 
the First French Revolution to the Year 1850. 
RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. Post 8vo, 10s, 





The DRUSES of the LEBANON: their 
Manners, Customs, and History, with a Translation of 
their Religious Code. l'y GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHASSEAUD. 8vo, with Map, 14s, 





FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK: a 

. \ Guide to the Culinary Art in all its Branches, 

as well for the Largest Establishments as for 

e use of Private Families, Ninth Edition, 8vo, with 
upwards of 60 Iustrations, 12s, 


eto Shoo Atlases 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


F.BS.E., F.R.G.8., F.G.8. Geographer to 
the Queen. 





I 
This day is published, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS 
ASTRONOMY. 


Eighteen Maps, beautifully printed in colours, with Descrip- 
tions, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 


Epitzp sy J. R. HIND, F.R.AS, 
Half-bound, price 12s, 6d. 


It, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Twenty-two Maps, printed in colours, with an Index of 
Places. Half-bound, price 12s, 6d. 


Tit, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Twenty Maps, printed in colours; accompanied by a com- 
plete Index of Places, in which the proper quantities of the 
Syllables are marked, 


By T, HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. 
Price 12s. 6d, half-bound, 
Iv. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and 
Natural History. 


Eighteen Maps, printed in colours, with Descriptions, 
Price 12s, 6d. half-bound. 


7. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 


oF 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 


Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 
with a General Index, Half-bound, 7s. 6d, 


Witt1am Biacxwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





The Ninth Edition, price 7s, 6d. bound, 


EPITOME 
ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
YOUNG PERSONS, 


“ A most admirable School Book.”—Dublin Evening Mail, 
* A masterly epitome of one of the noblest contributions 
which has been made to the historic literature of the present 
day. Undoubtedly the very best and safest book on the sub- 
ject for the use of schools and young persons,” 
Hull Packet, 








Wirt1am Biacxwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
LATIN DICTIONARIES, 





This day (1250 pp.), One Vol. medium 8vo, 21s, 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIo. 


TIONARY. Based on the Works of Forcellini and Freund, 
By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London. 


“ A worthy companion to the works Dr. Smith has edited, 
In point of cheapness, as well as more essential qualities, it hag 
the advantage of all other Latin dictionaries.”— Atheneum, 


“ An unrivalled book for the position it is intended to fill, 
—that is, a middle place between the extensive work of For. 
eellini or his translators, and the school dictionaries,”"— 
Spectator. 

“Dr. Smith’s ‘Latin-English Dictionary’ is lifted by its 
independent merit, and its pa pepe greater fulness, far 
above comparison with any school or college dictionary com- 
monly in use,”—Ezaminer, 


“The work is destined to take a permanent place as the 
Latin dictionary for everybody’s use.”—-Notes and Queries, 


“A dictionary which, it is very limited praise to say, is 
very much superior to any we before possessed.”—Lnglish 
Churchman, 

“No better illustration of Dr. Smith’s labours can be 
imagined than is supplied by the contrast between this die. 
tionary and that of Dr. Andrews. The one is an indifferent 
translation, edited in a slovenly style—the other is as free 
from imperfections of any kind as a book may be made by 
superior editorship and careful revision,” —Atheneum, 


It. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the use of Junior 
Classes, Abridged from the above Work, Square 12mo, 7s. 6d, 


* As a school dictionary, this abridgment must rank as the 
best extant. The typography and general plan are tinose of 
thelarger work; and, in addition, there is a tolerably copious 
list of proper names.”—Press. 

“Tn form it is like the common Entick’s; in system, com- 
pleteness, and all the comprehensiveness and refinements of 
modern scholarship, it far surpasses that very useful book,” 
—Spectutor. ? 

“This abridgment contains all that portion of the larger 
work which is required for the study of the classical authors 
read in schools, and retains all the characteristic excellences 
of that work.” —Atheneum, 

‘It will take the same rank among small lexicons which 
is held by its elder brother among chiefs of the race, and is 
undoubtedly the best cheap dictionary that can be desired 
for common use,” —Ezxaminer. 


Iit, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Second Edition. 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, £2 2s, 


Iv. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Junior Classes, 
Woodeuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Vv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
of GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY, 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, medium 8vo, £5 15s, 6d, 


vi. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 
of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY, Woodeuts, 


, Volume I, Medium 8vo, 36s. 


vit. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of the Higher Forms. 
Edition, 8vo, 15s, 

vit, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY, for the Use of Junior Classes. 
Woodcuts, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


1x. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY of GREECE; from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with the History of Literature and Art, Woodeuts, 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 

Flora Indica: being a Systematic Account of 
the Plants of British India. By J. D. 
Hooker, M.D., F.R.S., and Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D., F.L.S. W. Pamplin. Printed 
for the Authors. 


Illustrations of Himalayan Plants. Chiefly 


selected from Drawings made for the late 
J. F. Cathcart, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service. The Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. Hooker, M.D., F.R.S. he 
Plates executed by W. Fitch. Reeve. 
In the years 1848—1850, an enterprising and 
perilous mission was undertaken, under the 
auspices of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, by Dr. Hooker, with the view of 
exploring the botany of British India, and 
Galetling specimens of its plants. Starting 
from Calcutta, the traveller proceeded first 
to Behar, ascended the Soane valley, and 
crossing the Kymor range to Mirzapur, de- 
scended the Ganges, and proceeded to Sikkim. 
The plants collected during this journey 
amounted to about 1000 species. The sum- 
mer of 1848, and the greater part of 1849, 
were then spent by Dr. Hooker in the 
Sikkim and east Nipal Himalaya, during 
which time he botanized the whole countr 
from the plains to the Tibetan frontier, wit: 
an assiduity that accumulated an herbarium 
of 3500 species; and in December of that 
year he was met at Dorjiling by Dr. Thom- 
son, who had been botanizing in the plains 
and mountains of north-west India for seven 
ears previously. Before quitting England, 
Dr. Hooker had already made a voyage to 
the south polar seas with Sir James Clark 
Ross, in the ill-fated Erebus and Terror, and 
having published a Flora of the principal 
antarctic islands in a style of minuteness that 
signally qualified him for further research, 
the travellers met upon equal ground, so far 
as experience and the scientific knowledge of 
their favourite pursuit were concerned, and 
resolved to botanize in company. In May, 
1850, Drs. Hooker and Thomson set off to- 
gether to the Khasia Hills, where the sum- 
mer was spent, their joint collection of plants 
amounting to 3000 species, and in November 
of that year they visited Silhet and Cachar, 
and descending the Megna to the Bay of 
Bengal, proceeded to Chittagong, return- 
ing by the Sunderbunds to Calcutta. At 
Calcutta they embarked for England with an 
herbarium of 8000 species of plants, com- 
prising not only many varieties of most of the 
species, but also many individual specimens 
of most of the varieties. On the arrival of 
the travellers in England with so complete a 
collection of the plants of British India, 
formed, as it was, with a high philosophic 
knowledge of the variability of species, ac- 
companied by drawings and dissections, and 
by voluminous notes, indicative of distribu- 
tion, habit, and structure, botanists were 
anxious that no time should be lost in making 
80 unprecedented a mass of materials available 
to science. The enterprising botanizers were 
not less urgent themselves to publish the 
fruits of their researches, but the labour of 
sorting and identifying the named species, 
and of unravelling the synonomy of each, to 


say nothing of describing those that were. 


new, presented obstacles which only time and 
the command of considerable funds would 
enable them to encounter. The subject was 
brought before a Committee of the Natural 











_ Worse, 


History section of the British Association at 
the meeting of 1851, and the members were 
unanimous in memorializing the Directors of 
the East India Company for their aid in be- 
half of the undertaking. The magnates of 
Leadenhall-street could not be made to under- 
stand the value of giving encouragement by 
anticipation to scientific research, and de- 
clined to promote the object. In vain was it 
represented to them that important economic 
discoveries might result from a proper scien- 
tific investigation of the plants of their domi- 
nions. Their munificence had been limited 
hitherto to the purchase of elegantly-finished 
books, and they could do no more than ex- 
press their willingness to take the merits of 
the ‘Flora Indica’ into consideration on its 
completion. Nothing daunted, Drs. Hooker 
and Thomson felt it a duty to undertake the 
task proposed to them at their own expense 
and risk, as well as their means would enable 
them, and the closely-printed volume of 560 
pages before us is the first instalment. 

'o give an idea of the labour of these assi- 
duous botanists in the field, we may mention 
that the specimens were all ticketed as they 
were collected, with particulars of locality 
and elevation, and in Sikkim and the Khasia 
Hills five hundred specimens of wood were 
cut, palms, bamboos, and tree ferns being pre- 
served entire, whilst coloured drawings and 


‘dissections of upwards of a thousand — 


were made by Dr. Hooker from the living 
plants. But the work of collecting material 
in the field has been surpassed, even thus far, 
in extent by the labour of arrangement and 
analysis in the closet. The number of books 
and periodicals in which eastern plants have 
been described is immense, and all have to be 
consulted and studied. No less than 120 au- 
thors’ names are attached to the 430 species 
described in the present volume, and upwards 
of a thousand volumes will have to be referred 
to before the ‘ Flora’ is completed. A large 
proportion of the plants of India have, more- 
over, proved identical with those of other 
countries, and in every large genus the 
authors have had to make a critical study of 
the European, Siberian, Chinese, and Japanese 
floras, eliciting results of interest totally un- 
expected, and of the highest importance in 
their bearings on the science of botanical geo- 
graphy. 

In this opening volume of Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson’s ‘ Flora Indica,’ nearly 300 pages 
are occupied by an introductory essay on the 
general progress of systematic botany, on the 
variation and origin of species, on hybridiza- 
tion and geographical distribution, on the 
labours of Indian botanists, including an 
enumeration of herbaria, on the meteorology 
of India, and on the physical features and 
vegetation of the different provinces, remark- 
able throughout for the clear philosophic man- 
ner in which the subjects are treated, though, 
perhaps, open to an occasional word of criti- 
cism. It is easy, for example, for those whose 
lot has been cast in so broad and comprehen- 
sive a field of research as the Indian empire, 
to complain: of the tendency, on the part of 
students at home, to exaggerate species, but 
it is only through the discoveries of acute 
inductive minds, botanizing in situ, that the 
time can ripen at home for the inculeation of 
more philosophic teaching :— 

‘‘ Students,” say the authors, “‘ are not taught to 
systematize on broad grounds and sound principles, 
though this is one of the most difficult processes, 
requiring great judgment and caution ; or, what is 
ey are led by the example if not by the 





precepts of their teachers, to regard generic and 
specific distinctions as things of little importance, 
to be fixed by arbitrary characters, or according to 
accidental circumstances. As a consequence, the 
study of systematic botany is gradually taking a 
lower and lower place in our schools ; and, bein 
abandoned by many of those who are best qualifie 
to do it justice, it falls into the hands of a class of 
naturalists, whose ideas seldom rise above species, 
and who, by what has well been called hair-splitting, 
tend to bring the study of these into disrepute.” 


We have more hope for the botany taught 
in our schools than is here allowed. There 
is no want, at least, of sound elementary class 
books. Botany is every day being studied 
with more regard io the philosophy of system, 
and it is by the light of such rare experience 
as that of Drs. Hooker and Thomson, that 
her laws are becoming better understood and 
taught. 

The second botanical work at the head of this 
notice is a magnificently illustrated selection, 
in folio, of Himalayan plants remarkable for 
their novelty and beauty, and of especial in- 
terest to horticulturists on account of their 
capability of cultivation in England. They 
have been selected from a collection of nearly 
a thousand drawings made at Dorjiling, under 
the superintendence of the late J. }'. Cath- 
cart, Esq., Judge in the Bengal Civil Service, 
but whose premature death prevented their 
publication entire. Dr. Hooker, who has 
undertaken the descriptions and analyses of 
this selection, enjoyed the intimacy of Mr. 
Catheart while in the Himalaya country, and 
thus pleasantly narrates the circumstances of 
his acquaintance :— 

“‘T shall never forget the pleasure our first 
meeting afforded us. It was in the ferests of the 
outer range of mountains, on his arrival ; he was 
toiling up the steep ascent to Dorjiling, walking 
beside his pony, himself and his servant laden 
with flowering plants and ferns, as I was descend- 
ing on an excursion to Terai, at the foot of the 
mountains. Our conference was very brief, but it 
was an earnest of many longer ones. On my re- 
turn to Dorjiling a few weeks afterwards, I found 
Mr. Cathcart occupying a large house, surrounded 
by a broad verandah, from which baskets of Or- 
chids, &., were suspended, and on the floor of 
which living plants of all kinds were piled in pro- 
fusion. He had already established a corps of 
Lepcha collectors, who scoured the neighbouring 
forests, descending to 2000 feet, and ascending to 
8000, bringing every plant that was to be found 
in flower ; and in his house were two artists busily 
at work. He told me his plans, and invited my 
co-operation ; he intended to procure more artists, 
the best that could be obtained, from Calcutta, 
especially those skilled ones, who had been trained 
under Wallich and Griffith in the Botanic Garden, 
and to draw every plant of interest that he or I 
could procure. Knowing that a Flora of the 
Himalaya was a work which I contemplated, he 
most liberally offered me the use of all the draw- 
ings on my return to England, and expressed a 
wish that I should direct his artists to the plants 
best worth figuring, and instruct them in perspec- 
tive, and in drawing the microscopic details, the 
points in which native artists are mainly deficient. 

‘*Mr. Cathcart continued to reside at Dorjiling 
and in the neighbourhood till the winter of 1850 ; 
during the latter part of the time he kept as many 
as six artists steadily employed, and accumulated a 
collection of nearly one thousand drawings. For 
the last year he resided at Leebong, a singularly 
beautiful spot, about 1000 feet below Dorjilin 
and 6000 feet above the sea. His house occupi 
a mountain spur that projected from that on which 
Dorjiling is built, overhanging the steep forest- 
clad gorge of the Great Runjeet river, 5000 feet 
below, and descending in steep jungly slopes on 
either hand, Through these forests he had caused 


«the natives to cut paths, directing their operations 
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with all the taste and judgment of an experienced 
and skilful landscape gardener. These openings led 
through the tangled jungle, and wound amongst 
tall trunks of giant-timber trees, which were 
clothed with climbing Palms, wild Vines, Peppers, 
Pothos, Hodgsonia, and Ipomeea, and laden with 
masses of Orchids and Ferns, suddenly emerging 
on eminences commanding views of two hundred 
miles of snowy mountains, rising range behind 
range in dazzling beauty, and again descending by 
zigzags to cascades fringed with Ferns and Mosses, 
and leading thence along the margins of rippling 
streams, overshadowed by Tree-Ferns, Bamboos, 
and wild Plantains. 

**In such scenes Mr. Cathcart passed nearly 
two years, spending the whole day, when fine, in 
the open air. His health not permitting of his 
taking strong exercise, his explorations were con- 
fined to the paths along which he could ride his 
pony; and his habit was to have his meals pre- 
pared for him at some favourite spot in the forest, 
where he might tranquilly admire the beauties of 
the surrounding vegetation and the grandeur of 
the distant prospect, and at which his collectors 
would rendezvous with baskets full of rare and 
beautiful plants, which were poured out on the 
grass at his feet, and selections made from them 
for the artists. 

“In February, 1851, on my own return to 
Calcutta, previous to embarking for England, I 
found Mr. Cathcart residing at Garden Reach, 
opposite the Botanic Gardens. He had quitted 
Dorjiling a few weeks before, and the period of 
his service having expired, he proposed to leave 
India in the following month, sending the drawings 
to me, but spending some months on the Continent 
himself. He desired me to retain them till his 
arrival, when he proposed to expend 1000. on 
illustrating a work similar to the ‘Sikkim-Hima- 
laya Rhododendrons,’ and to distribute it to the 
principal botanists and scientific establishments in 

urope, and,for this work I had offered to contri- 
bute the descriptive matter from my own manu- 
scripts and collections. 

“On the 7th of February I saw my friend for 
the last time; he signalled a happy voyage to me 
from the balcony of his house, as the steamer 
rapidly bore me down the Hoogly on my home- 
ward way. He followed me to Europe, but not 
to England ; for he died suddenly of apoplexy, at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, on the 8th of July, 
1851, in his forty-ninth year. 

“Tt remains to record my obligations to my 
late friend's family for that liberal assistance with- 
out which I could not have undertaken the present 
work ; and to the many friends who have come 
forward as subscribers to it. Science is not yet 
self-supporting; it requires the countenance of 
amateurs no less than the severe studies of profi- 
cients to ensure its progress. Works like the pre- 
sent must appeal to the lovers of art and horticul- 
ture, the latter of whom are mainly indebted to 
the labours of Botanists for the objects that afford 
them their greatest and most rational delight. 
Innumerable are the opportunities’ enjoyed by the 
cultivators of Horticulture and Botany of mutually 
aiding one another: indeed, neither pursuit can 
exist alone, and still less can they be advanced 
independently. It has been one of my purest 
sources of gratification to find, that the fruits of 
my own Himalayan journcys (in the prosecution of 
which abstract science was my primary object) 
have been both appreciated by the lovers of gar- 
dening, and have afforded to Mr. Fitch the means 
of executing, in the ‘Illustrations of Sikkim Rho- 
dodendrons,’ a series of drawings that have been 
justly pronounced as of unrivalled excellence in an 
artistic point of view. 

‘*No pains have been spared by the same in- 
comparable Botanical Artist to render the Plates 
now published worthy of imitation, as combining 

Scientific accuracy in the truthful representation 

“Of details with graceful grouping in perspective, 

“judgment in shading and colouring, and freedom 
with delicacy in drawing upon stone.” 


The East India Company have assisted, by 





a liberal subscription, in the publication of 
Mr. Cathcart’s drawings, and it is to be hoped 
that they will see the wisdom of assisting 
Drs. Hooker and Thomson in publishing 
illustrations to the ‘Flora Indica.’ Every 
naturalist is aware of the difficulty of deter- 
mining species with anything like satisfaction 
by the comparison of descriptions alone; and 
if the Company hope to reap any further 
benefit from the vegetable products of their 
country, not a moment should be lost in avail- 
ing themselves of the services of these emi- 
nent botanists, one of whom, stationed at the 
Botanic Garden of Calcutta, and the other 
at the Botanic Garden, par eacellence, of 
London, have unprecedented facilities and 

owers for performing the task. ‘ We have 
had a considerable experience,” say the au- 
thors, truly and honestly, “ both in medical 
and economic botany, and we announce boldly 
our conviction, that, so far as India is con- 
cerned, these departments are at a stand-still, 
for want of an accurate scientific guide to the 
Flora of that country. Hundreds of valuable 
products are quite unknown to science, while 
of most of the others the plants are known 
only to the professed botanist.” 








Turkey, Ancient and Modern. A History of 
the Ottoman Empire. By the Rev. R. W. 
Fraser, M.A. <A. and C. Black. 

Pictures from the Batile Fields. With 
Eight Illustrations. By the Roving Eng- 
lishman. Routledge and Co. 

An Historical Sketch of the Crimea. By 
Anthony Grant, D.C.L. Bell and Daldy. 
Journal of a Tour in the Principalities, the 
Crimea, and Countries Adjacent to the 
Black Sea, in the years 1835-36. By Lord 

De Ros. John W. Parker and Son. 
THEsE volumes we group together, as deriving 
their chief interest from their relation to the 
passing events of the war. Whatever may be 
the result of the conflict between Russia and 
the Western Powers, the Turkish empire has 
now entered on a new phase of its history. 

It is impossible that the scanty Ottoman 

population of European Turkey can continue 

PO hold in thraldom the Christians, emanci- 

ated, armed, and ten times their number. 
ese regions must soon witness great 
changes, even were peace now restored, and 
the armies of foreign nations withdrawn from 
the shores of the Black Sea and the Helles- 
pont. Mr. Fraser’s book contains a concise 
and well-written sketch of Ottoman history 
from the earliest times down to the beginning 
of the present year. In the more ancient 
eriods the works of Knollys and Rycaut 
fies supplied the chief materials, and in the 
later history the best authorities have been 
consulted. The author does not claim atten- 
tion on account of original research, but only 
as presenting a comprehensive and condensed 
summary of what has been recorded by other 
historians. Such a manual is acceptable at 
the present time, and will be found very con- 
venient for reference. The narrative of 
events connected with the origin of the war 
is clear and full, and various documents of 
historical value are appended, such as the 
texts of the treaties between Russia and 

Turkey previous to the outbreak of hostilities, 

and the declaration of war made by the British 

government in 1854. Of the general policy 
of Russia towards the Turkish empire, Mr. 

Fraser gives this sensible statement:— 


“One of the most striking peculiarities in the 





policy of the monarchs of Russia, since the age of 
Peter the Great, is their continual tendency to 
intervention in the affairs of weaker states as a 
means of territorial aggrandisement. Nothing 
could be more likely to advance their objects than 
such a policy. To be permitted to become the 
arbiter between two contending sovereigns inferior 
to themselves in military or political power, was to 
acquire the means of disposing eventually of one or 
both of them. Disputes arising from competition 
for a vacant throne between the sons of a deceased 
monarch, the mutual jealousy subsisting between 
Christians and Mohammadans, or the oppression 
of the former by the latter, were circumstances 
which. afforded a golden opportunity for an 
appafenitly generous interference, which, whenever 
possible, the Russian court never failed to seize, 
and, when wanting, rarely failed, wherever it was 
practicable, to originate and foment. 

‘“‘These remarks are illustrated by historical 
facts. The oppression of the Christian inhabitants 
of Georgia by their Mohammadan neighbours, 
afforded Peter the Great an opportunity of inter- 
fering, and the interference ultimately led to his 
becoming the sovereign of the province. The com- 
petition between the rival Khans of the Crimea for 
the vacant throne, enabled the Empress Catherine 
II., who was appealed to by one of the competitors, 
to seize the territory in dispute and annex it to her 
dominions. The disputes occurring in Poland 
brought about the same intervention, and ter- 
minated in a similar result. Well knowing the 
importance of such policy, the court of St. Peters- 
burg has made repeated efforts to stir up the 
elements of religious strife in the Turkish Empire, 
in order to step in between the combatants, and, 
after adjusting their differences, retire with some 
immediate or some anticipated advantage. 

*¢Tf, on the other hand, we consider the general 
spirit of the treaties which have been concluded 
since 1774, we perceive that, with the undeviating 
precision of an instinct, they have almost all been 
so’ conceived, as to strengthen that tenacity of 
grasp by which the court of, Russia adheres to its 
favourite, and, it must ke added, successful policy 
of intervention. 

“The Czar, previous to his accession to the throne, 

and since that event, had become deeply impressed 
with the idea, which it must be admitted seemed 
well founded, that the Ottoman Empire was 
rapidly sinking into a state of decrepitude, and 
must sooner or later be utterly dissolved. Many 
events gave colour to this presumption, such as 
the loss of the provinces of Greece and Egypt—the 
successive insurrections in various parts of the 
empire—the imperfect mode in which they were 
quelled in one place, only to break out in another 
—the almost independent state of many of the 
Pashas—the feeling of discontent among the Greek 
population-—and the obvious inferiority of the 
Ottoman military force. All these considerations 
seem to have made impressions on the mind of the 
Autocrat so indelible, that subsequent evidences of 
an opposite tendency, however striking, have been 
unable to remove them. We often seem to believe 
that which we frequently dwell upon and fervently 
desire to be true.” 
Tue lively writer who, under the name of 
the. Roving. Englishman, is well known to 
readers of Household Words, and whose 
letters on Turkey have mace many familiar 
with Eastern habits and usages, has in this 
volume of pictures from the battle fields 
given stirring narratives and truthful reports 
of scenes in which all Englishmen feel deepest 
interest. It is melancholy to read this 
writer’s account of the mismanagement of 
British affairs in the countries with which he 
is acquainted. Plain truths are told and 
frank opinions given, and calamities are traced 
to their right sources, as where it is said con- 
cerning the miseries of the campaign of 
1854:— 

“ The want of able special men has caused most 
of our late miseries in the East. Our curse has 
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been our ignorance. At the outbreak of the 
present war we knew next to nothing about the 
vast empire of the Turks. We were curiously 
ignorant of its strength or its weakness. Asia 
Minor, except the immediate neighbourhood of 
Smyrna and the Seven Churches, was as unknown 
tous as Mongolia ; and Roumelia as completely a 
terra incognita as Kochan, or the territory of the 
Oosbegs, beyond the Hindoo Coosh. We were 
absolutely unacquainted with the nature of the 
climate, the produce, and the resources of Turkey. 
We knew nothing of the state of the roads there, 
or the perils of the seas. We had no reliable in- 
formation respecting the social state, or the local 
custom and government of its extensive provinces. 
Hence the sufferings of our armies at Gallipoli and 
Varna. Hence the fearful wrecks in the Black 
Sea, which might have been predicted with positive 
certainty by any observant inhabitant of the coasts 
which witnessed the destruction of the Prince, and 
the loss of the winter clothing of our troops ; which 
might have been foretold to us or averted by any 
Greek pilot, had we dared to employ him after the 
results of our culpable and self-willed folly had 
made him such a determined enemy. Hence the 
mishaps which have been felt so heavily by our 
devoted legions before Sebastopol. Had we deigned 
to use the information; accessible as it was, which 
we required, we might have been saved from this 
deep national humiliation and disgrace—from the 
needless shedding of our best blood—from the 
wanton sacrifice of our youth and veterans by un- 
foreseen disease, and from the idle waste of such 
mountains of treasure. It is said that our last two 
wars only cost one thousand millions—but who 
shall say what may be the price of this one? 

_ “This state of things, however, deplorable as it 
1g, may be easily explained. It was scarcely pos- 
sible to travel with safety or advantage in Turkey, 
unless clothed with high official rank, and then the 
dearly-bought experience of the traveller was left 
to moulder amid the dusty records of the Foreign 
Office, after having merely become. part of: the 
opposition capital of the minister who resigned 
office last week, and the Under Secretary who was 
superannuated yesterday. The few adventurous 
spirits who, like Sir Lawrence Jones, were rash 
enough to underrate the difficulties in the way of 
enterprise in this direction, fell victims to their 
necessarily imperfect knowledge of the state of 
these countries, and perished by the felon shot of 
some Zebeck or Albanian bandit. 

“Even our consuls, who should have possessed 
among their archives, and the living stores of their 
own experience, all the information which we so 
imperatively required, failed us most notably. 
They failed us, because they had not been chosen 
for their attainments and knowledge of Eastern 
affairs, or from men who had given proofs in other 
careers of the intellect and observation necessary to 
fit them for their posts ; but from among the wild 
sons of noblemen’s stewards, or tradesmen, who 
had mismanaged their affairs, and had thus suc- 
ceeded in interesting powerful and compassionate 
patrons in their behalf. Our consular service, and 
our diplomatic service, in the East and elsewhere, 
proved alike useless in the day of our need. It 


Was a useless pageant, or a deliberate imposition, | 


and the result might have been foreseen. It is 


melancholy at such a time as this to cast-a gliitipse' 


at the Foreign Office list, and observe the names 
of the gentlemen who are occupying the most im- 
portant of our appointments abroad (especially those 
who are conducting our negotiations in the war 
countries), and choking up, as it were, every: road 
which a peaceful and honourable end of the 
-Russian dispute might have been attained. 

Of the shocking intemperance of Sir Hector 
Stubble, at Dahomey—of his indecent lecturing the 
helpless Sultan—his gala-day visits to the hospitals 
—his costive ill-temper and curious unfitness for 
his post—enough has been said. In the important 
bouring state of Timbuctoo is our vivacious, 

ly acquaintance, Lord Fiddle-de-dee—and 
that frolicsome nobleman has been allowed chiefly 
to mismanage the incomprehensible negotiations 
which are always failing there so deplorably.” 





A chapter is devoted to Lord Westmore- 
land, in his own name, of whom we read :— 

“In January, 1851, this wise man and great 
diplomatist was appointed by Lord Palmerston as 
her Majesty’s representative at the court of Vienna. 
Lord Palmerston also appointed his son, the Hon. 
Julian Henry Fane, as a paid attaché, on the 14th 
December, in the same year. This was indeed 
almost his lordship’s last act in office, for on the 
27th of December, that minister, who had pre- 
served the peace of Europe during so many trials, 
was rashly removed from office. Any other® man 
but Lord Westmoreland might have thought that 
he was under the most serious obligations to Lord 
Palmerston, but Lord Westmoreland promptly 
hastened to show the world how much he was 
superior to mere vulgar prejudices, and stvically 
resolved to appear at a public ball given by Prince 
Schwartzenburg to celebrate the downfall of his 
generous friend. 

‘‘He even went farther, and when Prince 
Schwartzenburg, who had been the bitter enemy of 
Lord Palmerston, died suddenly, shortly after these 
events, Lord Westmoreland immediately showed 
his highbred scorn of common feeling, by suffering 
his name to appear as the composer of a mass on 
the occasion. * * * * While the nation his 
lordship was idly supposed to represent, were 
seized with surprise and indignation at the expul- 
sion of the Scotch missionaries from Hungary, the 
forced sale of their little property, and the 
astounding news that they had been sent through 
all the bitterness of a Hungarian winter to their 
distant homes with sickly wives and children in 
arms, we heard with feelings of joy and pride that 
the British representative had once more shown his 
superiority to circumstances, and that when the 
missionaries had ignorantly requested an interview 
to state their grievances, Lord Westmoreland had 
firmly declined to interrupt his music lesson, and 
received them not. 

“¢Tt is on record, than no less than sixteen cases 
of violation of the rights of British subjects occurred 
in Austria, during a period of ten months, without 
disturbing in any way the harmonious avocations 
of his lordship, probably even without his 
knowledge ; for desiring earnestly at this time to 
read the world a fine philosophical lesson on the 
vanity of state affairs, he abandoned his post 
altogether to an unpaid attaché. 

‘The correspondent of the Daily News was ex- 
pelled from Austria in twenty-four hours. The 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle (it matters 
little that both were harmless, inoffensive gentle- 
men) was thrown illegally into gaol; British 
couriers, carrying despatches, were stopped on the 
highway. One gentleman got into trouble for 
carrying a sketch-book and a pencil; another was 
arrested merely because he bore a suspicious name ; 
a third was struck down by the sword for listening 
to a military band in the streets of Florence. 

‘‘Had a less dignified and stoical minister than 
Lord Westmoreland been then at Vienna, he would 
at once have convinced the Austrian government 
that if they persevered in such a course of conduct 
towards British subjects, the matter would in- 
fallibly come before Parliament, and lead to a 
serious quarrel. In a word, any British diplo- 
matist more troublesome and ignorant, more rashly 
servile to common opinions, than Lord Westmore 
land, might have believed it possible in so just a 
cause to be firm, yet temperate and conciliatory ; 
and that to claim respect was not to offer insult.” 

From the lighter sketches of the volume 
we give a scene at Balaklava :— 

‘*We are soon made aware of the near neighbour- 
hood of Turks and sailors, for it is from that class 
of mankind that come the first human voices we 
hear, with any distinctness, after having at last 
accomplished the difficult enterprise of landing. 

‘ Sailor (with great contempt and at the top of his 
voice): ‘Blow them Turks! I say, you Bono 
Johnny, drat you. Ahoy! ahoy! you beggar.’ 


‘Turkish soldier (with much courtesy): ‘Bono 
Johnny! 00, 00, 00, Bono Johnny !’ he waves his 





pipe blandly as he speaks, and assumes an air of 





puzzled jocularity, as if he was aware that there 
was some pleasantry going forward, without being 
clearly able to divine the nature of it. 

‘*Sailor (now roaring with tremendous energy) : 
‘Ahoy! I say, give us a light, can’t you? Do 
you think nobody wants to smoke but yourself, 
you son of a sea-cook ? 

“Turk (swaying his head from side to side, 
smilingly): ‘Bono Johnny! Bono Johnny! oo, 
00, 00.’ 

“Sailor (speechless with indignation foramoment, 
as if this was really too much for him) : ‘Come, I 
say, old stick-in the-mud, none of that, you know, 
or I’m jiggered if I dont spoil your old mug for 
you. D'ye hear? give usa light! Why don’t you 
come, you beggar? I speak plain enough, and loud 
enough too, don’t I?’ 

‘*The Turk, perceiving at last that there is another 
row with the infidel, though unable to understand 
why, drops his arms by his side, and looks 
blushing and wondering at the excited sea- 
man. He twidd'es his thumbs, he shuftles with 
his feet, he looks the picture of listless incapacity, 
like most of his countrymen when in difficulties. 

‘*The sailor meantime marches up to him, and 
attempts to light his pipe. Now the Turk is a 
petty officer; he has formerly been the aga of a 
village, and he looks upon this proceeding as a 
direct insult, an action at variance with all his pre- 
vious ideas of courtesy and good breeding. It is, 
indeed, an action similar to that which eating out 
of the plate of a stranger, or drinking out of his 
glass unasked, would be in England. 

“ The Turk withdraws his pipe, therefore, and his 
looks display how deeply he thinks his dignity 
is wounded. 

‘* And so the sailor takes him by the ear—by the 
left ear, for I paid particular attention to the cir- 
cumstance. He then stands npon one leg, and 
begins to execute a species of hornpipe, tugging 
that ear to time. And the British tar lolls his 
ample tongue-ovt of his British mouth, after the 
manner of his class, when much offended. Itisa 
singular, though not to me a very agreeable sight, 
to see the Turk tucking in his twopenny, and 
following the stout tar in these agile movements. 
Were he to do otherwise, he must make up his 
mind, I fear, to part with his left ear altogether, for 
the sailor holds it with a grasp like a vice, and 
gives satisfactory evidence how far human flesh 
can stretch, and how far human patience. 

‘*¢ Hulloh, Jack, what are you about with that 
poor fellow?’ says a small man, smothered in 
clothes, who now approaches the pair. ‘Here, I'll 
give you a light and some baccy too, if you leave 
go that chap.’ 

‘* «Lord love you, guv’ner! These beggars ain't 
fit for nothing else but monkeys’ allowance, they 
ain’t. Why, I'm blessed, guv’ner, if I wasn’t a 
hollooin’ to un for an hour like, to give us a light, 
and he wouldn’t, not he. So I thought, you know, 
guv’ner, I'd just teach him a little manners. No 
harm in that, is there, sir?’ 

‘*¢ But the poor fellow couldn't understand you, 
could he ?’ 

‘* Stand, sir? Why, heart alive, I roared at un 
till I was pretty nigh deaf. There’s no doing 
nothin’ with them lubbers wi’out pitchin’ in to um. 
Howsomedever, they'll larn by and bye, now this 
here is British ground ; won't they, sir?’ 

“ ¢ Ay, ay, Jack.’ 

“ And the truth is, the sailor was as racy a tar as 
ever chawed a quid; and the Turk was perhaps as 
good a Mussulman as any going. But the fact is, 
the best folks don’t always agree, especially when 
they try to force their ideas on each other. 

**¢What, no mustard with your beef, sir?’ cried 
Mathews’ stranger at the coffee-house ; ‘confound 
you, sir! you shall have mustard!’ 

‘* How often have I seen that stranger applying 
his principles to other things than steaks and 
spices |” 

Tue ‘Historical Sketch of the Crimea,’ by 
Archdeacon Grant, was originally prepared as 
an address to a literary institute, and the 
author rightly judged that the information 
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gathered for this purpose would be acceptable 
to the general public. With the addition of 
further materials, the volume now presents a 
brief and comprehensive outline of the history 
of the Crimea, from the earliest period down 
to the Russian annexation. The early clas- 
sical allusions to the country will please the 
literary reader, It is remarkable that the 
scene of the touching tale of the friendship of 
Pylades and Orestes, is the very spot where 
the French and English alliance has been 
cemented by common triumphs and trials. 

*« Whatever difficulty may attend the geography 
of Homer, there can be but little doubt that the 
Crimea was before his mental eye when he described 
Cimmeria, the neighbouring cannibals, and the one- 
eyed monsters, the tradition of whose existence in 
Scythia was strong, 500 years later, and finds its 

lace in the narrative of the father of Greek history. 

m the Pheenician merchants, as they fled from 
these inhospitable coasts at the approach of winter, 
he heard of the tempests that swept over the sea, 
the impenetrable fogs, and frequent shipwrecks, of 
the eight months’ gloom of winter, and of hordes 
inaccessible to pity, who were a terror to the 
mariner, and whose character was shortly and not 
pleasantly summed up by the Greek geographer, 
some 1000 years later, as heing ‘murderers of 
strangers, cannibals, and using skulls for their drink- 
ing cups.’ From them too he heard of that land- 
locked bay, which travellers identify with the little 
port of Balaklava, poetically called by the ancients, 
Boree antrum, ‘the cavern of Boreas,’ and which 
he thus depicted :— 

* Within a long recess a bay there lies, 

Edged round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies; 
The jutting shores that dwell on either side 
Contract its mouth, and break the rushing tide, 

eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet : 
For here retired the sinking billows sleep, 
And smiling calmness silvers o’er the deep.’ 

Odyss. i. 101—108, 

‘And yet the bright fancy of the Greeks made 
this dismal coast the scene of one of the most 
beautiful of its many tales, The rugged cliff 
between Sebastopol and Balaklava is the scene of 
that touching tale of the friendship of Pylades and 
Orestes, which forms the subject of one of 
Euripides’ tragedies, The Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
has been reproduced in almost every civilized 
tongue. 

“Whatever may have been the actual truth or 
fiction involved in the tale, there was at least sig- 
nified by it, as Gibbon remarks, the humanizing 
influence of Greek intercourse on the Scythian bar- 
barians of the Crimea. While the Athenians, in 
their beautiful and glorious city, melted at the tale 
of their poet, and while the Chersonites at a later 

iod erected a temple, called the Oresteum, on 
the cliff which was the supposed site of Diana’s 
temple, the moral of the tale was not lost forcenturies 
among the Scythians, but the inviolability of friend- 
ship was everobserved by them with religious fidelity. 
The poet Ovid heard the story from the lips of a 
Sarmatian; and the Oresteum with its frescoes, 
representing the affecting contest of .the two 
friends, was standing in the days of Lucian. It 
was near that spot now occupied by the monastery 
of St. George, on the promontory of the same name, 
between the English aud the French camps; and 
many a traveller has visited, with almost the reve- 
rence of devotion, that spot whose tradition has 
consecrated one of the best sympathies of the 
human heart, and exercised so great an influence 
on the civilized life of nations.” 

In 1834 there existed considerable jealousy 
in England of Russian designs against 
Turkey, and rumours were current of great 

parations for war being made in the neigh- 

urhood of the Black Sea. The British 
government, having determined to ascertain 
the truth of these rumours, sent Lord de Ros 
and Captain Drinkwater to make a tour in 
these regions, so as to learn as far as possible, 
by personal observation, the true state of 


affairs. The Earl of Durham, at that time 
being on his way to St. Petersburg vid Con- 
stantinople and Odessa, a favourable oppor- 
tunity occurred for carrying out the design 
without exciting suspicion. The result of 
Lord de Ros’ tour is here recorded. His 
manuscript, he tells us, has lain unheeded for 
eighteen years, and now is published only 
because an interest in these countries is re- 
vived by recent events, When in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kiew, the traveller saw a good 
deal of the Emperor, who was then on a tour 
of inspection among the military colonies of 
southern Russia. 


**Count Woronzow sent his aide-de-camp in a 
carriage to take us to him, at Countess Branitska’s, 
with whom we had dined on our way to Kiew. 
We found the Emperor just going into the family 
chapel to mass, and accompanied him. The chapel 
was very small. The mass was beautifully chanted 
by about twelve voices, a sergeant in his cross- belts 
acting as clerk, The ladies of the family were on 
one side, on the other stood the Emperor, leaning 
against the wall with much appearance of de- 
votion, and repeating all the responses. "We were 
close behind him. 

‘ After the mass we were presented to Marshal 
Paskievitch, a plain-spoken, soldier-like man, but 
of military talents of the highest order. We then 
went to see the Emperor exercise about thirty 
cavalry ‘ orderlies.’ He put them through a sort 
of ride, or manége exercise, and he then inspected 
a body of soldiers of twenty years’ service, of all 
arms, who are, by his new system, allowed to re- 
turn to their homes after that period, subject to be 
called out as reserve, for five more years, after 
which they are at liberty. They were fine old 
fellows, and many of them wore medals and orders. 

‘They received him with an enthusiasm not to be 
mistaken. The moment the parade was over, he 
called them round him, having dismissed his staff, 
and spoke to them individually for some minutes, 
noticing many by name—marks of condescension 
which they received with shouts of delight, rushing 
round him, kissing his hand, and touching his 
shoulders, but all with the greatest respect. 

a # * 


‘*We had a grand parade this morning, of cavalry 
—-sixty-four squadrons (about nine thousand horses) 
and thirty-two pieces of cannon, mostly twelve- 
pounders ; the heavy cavalry were the finest troops 
I ever beheld. The Emperor talked to me a 
good deal about the troops. I admired one 
squadron extremely as it passed, upon which 
he said, ‘Dites & mon ami Lord Palmerston que 
j'ai trois cents pariels.’ We dined at the Emperor's 
quarters with him and all the staff, Adelberg, Ben- 
kendorf, Dolgoroucki, Suwarrow, &c. Afterwards 
we drank tea with General Sacken en famille with 
his wife and children, where we met the celebrated 
Prussian General, Zieten, a charming old gentle- 
man, full of interesting recollections of the Army 
of Occupation and the Duke of Wellington, for 
whom he has a most profound admiration. 

‘*We saw a capital field-day of forty-two squad- 
rons and thirty-two guns, and afterwards a review 
of the boys of the colony, in number six hundred, 
with a colonel of twelve years old. The Emperor 
seemed enchanted, laughing and talking with them 
like a boy. They were as completely drilled as 
regular soldiers, one of them giving the trumpet 
signals bya shrill sort of chant. Then followed 
a ride of cadets, who were made officers on the 
spot ; and lastly, a parade of five hundred ploughs 
and oxen belonging to the colony. We took leave 
of the Emperor in a private audience, when his 
Majesty was full of kindness, and again invited us 
to Petersburg in the summer. We started for 
Nicolaief, travelling all night.” 

An account of the Russian cavalry colonies 
then follows, which gives an imposing idea of 
the military resources of the empire. At 
Nicolaief, then the great arsenal of the 
Black Sea, Lord de Ros was shown Mr. 
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topol, which was visited; as were also, at diffe. 
rent periods of the tour, Kertsch, Anapa, 
Silistria, Scutari, and other places with the 
names of which all are now familiar. The 


plain unassuming narrative, 
which though published at so long an in- 
terval since it was written, will be read with 
much interest, and in one or two places 
contains suggestions still capable of bein 
turned to practical use in connexion with 
public affairs. 








Types and Figures of the Bible. Illustrated 
by the Art of the Middle Ages. By Louisa 
Twining. Longman and Co. 

Picroriat representations of the types and 

figures of holy scripture occupy a large space 

in the history of early art. In those cen. 
turies which have been termed ‘the ages of 
faith,’ artists, though rude in taste and feeble 
in skill, devoted their labours to the honour 
of God and the instruction of the people 
Much error was inculeated along with truth, 
but we must not undervalue the services ren- 
dered, both to knowledge and piety, by the 
pictorial teaching in use during what are 
called ‘the dark ages,’ before learning was 
diffused among the laity of Christeudom, 

What biblical pictures do for children in our 

own time, these rude efforts of art effected in 

the infant civilization of modern nations, 

Wordsworth in his lines on the scripture 

designs on one of the bridges at Lucerne in 

Switzerland, has poetically expressed the 

true philosophy ot practical benefit of this 

department of early art :— 
“One after one are tables that unfold 

The whole design of scripture history, 

From the first tasting of the fatal tree, 

Till the bright star appeared in Eastern skies, 

Announcing One was born mankind to free ; 

His acts,— His wrongs,—His final sacrifice, 

Lessons for every heart—A Bible for all eyes.” 

Miss Twining has, in this velume, collected 

from various sources a series of specimens of 
medieval scriptural pictures, with accompany- 

ing explanations and descripticns. It is a 

book of great interest, as illustrative of the 

history of religious knowledge and feeling, as 
well as of the progress of art, though it is 
chiefly with the latter object that the work 
professes to deal. In ahistorical introduction 
the following account is given of the origin 
and development of this pictorial teaching :— 


‘¢ For the earliest instances of illustration we 
must look to the art of the Catacombs, where the 
early Christians left so many records, and amongst 
them many examples of what they believed to be 
typical subjects of the Old Testament. These con- 
sist chiefly of the historical Types, which are fre- 
quently repeated; on the walls and ceilings of these 
subterranean halls and galleries the favourite repre- 
sentation of the Good Shepherd is continually 
placed in the centre, surrounded by scenes from 


‘the Old Testament which were evidently thought 


to bear some relation to it, and were chosen because 
of their typical character, though the individual 
events of the life of Christ to which they might 
more particularly correspond,—such as the Crucr 
fixion and Resurrection,—are never represented. 
In the Sacrifice of Isaac, in Noah, Moses, Jonah, 
and Daniel, we cannot fail to see characters which 
were considered to have been, at least in some of 
the acts of their lives, typical of the Saviour. The 
Good Shepherd formed a central subject or figure, 
round which all these characters of the Old Testa- 
ment were gathered, and we cannot see them 80 
laced without supposing an intimate connexion 
tween them to have been intended to be pointed 
out. 
“The general belief which has existed more or 





less in all periods, and was expressed by St, Augus 
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tine, when he declared that ‘ the Old Testament is 
one great prophecy of the New,’ is the source from 
which all the modifications cf opinion, and their 
representation in art, have taken their rise. It is 
now generally believed that the principle of appli- 
cation was too widely extended by the writers of 
the early and middle ages, some of whom, without 
laying down any regular plan of interpretation, 
believed that they saw in every event and character 
of the Old Testament a Type, or at least a simili- 
tude, of some person or event in the New. The 
ideas of the early Christian writers were carried on 
and even extended by those of the middle ages, and 
it was chiefly towards the end of the thirteenth 
ntery that this system of interpretation was 
generally adopted. ' 

“ Copies of the Bible were made at this peridd 
in France, Italy, and the Netherlands, in which 
every circumstance was interpreted either by some 
other event in the Holy Scriptures, or in the history 
of the church and the world. Of this kind is the 
Bible of the thirteenth century in the British 
Museum, and those also of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
all of which contain the same subjects with but 
little variation, except as regards the style of art. 

“This system of placing together the Types and 
Figures of the Bible was still popular in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and it became more widely 
spread at this period from the circumstance that it 
was adopted in the first books illustrated with 
woodcuts. The ‘Biblia Pauperum,’ and the ‘ Spe- 
culum Humane Salvationis,’ produced in the 
fifteenth century, consisted entirely of examples of 
such similitudes or analogies between the Old 
Testament and the New, besides many of the more 
generally recognised Types. They were intended 
to make the contents of the Bible popular for the 
unlearned; and yet they could hardly have been 
accessible to the poor man for whom they were de- 
signed, even though copies of these books could 
be more easily multiplied than those which were 
executed entirely by the hand of writers and illu- 
minators. Copies of these are scarce at the pre- 
sent time, and they are highly valued as containing 
the earliest specimens of the art of wood-engraving, 
besides the interest of the designs in themselves, 
some of which have considerable expression and 
grace. 

‘The quaintness of many of these designs may 
appear startling to those who are not accustomed 
to the style of art which prevailed during the 
periods from which they are taken. Notwithstand- 
Ing this, I think they should be looked at as true 
expressions of the feelings and opinions of the time 
with regard’ to the subjects they illustrate, with 
Which view indeed, and not with any idea of their 
intrinsic merit, they have been selected. What- 
ever other value they may have had at the time, 
the books from which they are taken will be con- 
sidered valuable now, when we recollect that 
‘ thought which is the most evanescent of all things, 
becomes through their medium, the most perma- 
nent of all things.’ And further, when it is re- 
membered that in this thirteenth century, (from 
Which so many of these subjects are dated), Cima- 
bus and Giotto, the great revivers of painting, had 
searcely yet arisen in the southern world of art,: 
with their new discoveries of grace and nature, and 
that the north had yet to wait another century’ be- 

te the revival of painting was brought about by 
the great master Van Eyck,—the designs of these 
illuminated books, executed by painters whose 
names are long since forgotten, (if indeed they were 
ever known beyond the walls of their monasteries), 
will not be considered entirely without interest, 
even as regards the history and progress of art, 
struggling, as it was, into new life and vigour 
during this period.” 

The diffusion of books after the use of 
Printing became general, rendered the picto- 
tial representations of Biblical types and 

res less frequent for ordinary uses of 
But it is very interesting to look 
back on these early efforts of art, of which 


examples, with most instructive letter-press, 
derived from the best writers on the subject, 
such as ‘ Mather on the Types,’ ‘ McEwen on 
the Types,’ Fairbairn’s ‘Typology of Scrip- 
ture,’ ‘ West’s Figures and Types of the Old 
Testament,’ ‘ Chevalier’s Hulsean Lectures 
for 1826,’ and other treatises explanatory of 
the figurative and symbolical language of the 
sacred writings. The plates are very neatly 
executed in outline engraving, and the sources 
whence they are taken are carefully noted. 








The History of England, from the Invasion 
by the Romans to the Accession of William 
and Mary in 1688. By John Lingard, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. Dol- 
man. 

Or the merits or the faults of Dr. Lingard’s 

work it would be out of place now to speak, 

as it has taken its position in the standard 
historical literature of England. Among 
members of the Church of Rome its authority 
is great, and unbounded praises have been 
lavished on the author. Cardinal Wiseman 
says that “when Hume shall have fairly 
taken his place among the classical writers of 
our tongue, and Macaulay shall have been 
transferred to the shelves of romancers and 
poets, Lingard will be conspicuous as the 
only impartial historian of our country.” 

Such a judgment might be expected from the 

zealous Cardinal, and we can at least admit 

that Dr. Lingard displays as much impartiality 
as the majority of Protestant historians in 
their versions of the same events and topics. 

A few years before his death, he received the 

following letter from Mr. Sharon Turner, 

honourable alike to the writer and to Dr. 

Lingard, the worth of whose personal cha- 

racter, and the merits of his ‘ History,’ it 

truthfully and generously exhibits :— 
“Cottage, Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, 
28th April, 1845. 

“ Reverend Sir,—Having just received the new 
edition of your ‘ Anglo-Saxon Church Antiquities,’ 
and the last of your ‘History of England,’ which 
T had ordered from my bookseller, to have your 
latest views and corrections before me, I cannot 
refrain from expressing to you how much I am 

leased with their publication, and that you have 
ived, and been able, to continue your larger work 

so far beyond the period, at which a disabling ill- 

ness, which has never since left me, compelled me 

to pause in mine. It had been always my deter- 
mination to write only from original, and, where 
possible, from contemporary sources, as I could 
procure them. But the search after these, and 
their examination, required a bodily strength and 
activity, which I no longer enjoyed ; and therefore 

I have been obliged to turn my attention to other 

subjects which I could pursue in my private study, 

as it was never my design to repeat from others 
what they had already given to the world. 

“Differently educated, and in a different position 
of life from yourself, with duties, habits, and feel- 
ings as diverging, it is natural, indeed inevit- 
able, that we should take our different views, and 
draw different conclusions on those subjects, and 
on the incidents connected with them, which in- 
dividually interested us ; and yet each seek for, 
and only mean to state, what appeared to us to be 
the right opinion and historical truth about them. 
I am persuaded that we have been both actuated 
by these motives, and that our social world may 
have been benefited by our doing so. It is fair 
and just to mankind, that they should have the 
fullest representations of the whole truth, on every 
topic in which their welfare is concerned ; and 
therefore that they should be possessed of the 
statements and convictions of such an intelligent 





Roman-catholic writer as yourself, as well as of 
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those which I, or any of our Church, may present ! 


to them. These contrasts prevent their being led 
to misconceytions by any partial or one-sided 
narrative, or by the tendency towards it, that often 
comes so involuntarily and unconsciously over every 
author; and sometimes most strongly from his 
very sincerity and conscientious zeal to depict what 
he deems true. On these grounds I thank you for 
what you have published, and am myself much 
gratified that you have fulfilled your chosen task 
with so much research and ability ; and I shall use 
your works to guard my own mind from any undue 
partiality, or wilful mistake, in the dissimilar im- 
pressions which the important topics we both in- 
vestigate must yet unavoidably occasion severally 
to us,—as fellow-labourers (for there is no spirit of 
rivalry between us) in our important public work, 
pursued by both as a public duty. or at least 
with the hope of some public utility. Let us 
continue to do so, without any unfriendly feeling 
toward each other! 

‘You will excuse the liberty I take in express- 
ing these feelings to you; but as, in my seventy- 
seventh year, I cannot, with my infirmities of body, 
expect to be much longer here, it is gratifying to 
me, while I live, to intimate to you my literary 
esteem and appreciation of your intelligent and 
valuable contributions to our national history, 
Though I deeply regret some errors, as T cannot 
but consider them, in your Church, it has in it, 
and has preserved, sacred truths, for which Chris- 
tianity is much indebted to it, and for which, 
though I am no Tractarian, I greatly venerate it. 
Of course, I wish it had only such: but I have, 
during my younger life, been intimate with many 
Roman Catholics, and with some of their clergy, 
whom I have had reason highly to esteem ; and 
therefore I see with pleasure that the policy of our 
present Government inclines to give to them 
an equitable share of its amicable attentions, 

“‘ Both churches may exist in barmony and na- 
tional security, and without danger to each other ; 
for it is impossible that either can now destroy the 
other. _ Men of. great intellect and virtue, science 
and learning, continue to profess and to arise in 
yours, finding it congenial with their minds and sen- 
sibilities, as they abound also in ours. That this 
numbermay increase, I am glad tosee every measure 
adopted that will improve the education, and ele- 
vate and enlarge the minds of the sacred teachers 
of both,—believing that all will become happier 
and better as such true opinions and views become 
naturalized in each, whatever particular modifica- 
tions or disciplines they may respectively prefer. 

‘“‘ As I happen to be, at this moment, publishing 
a little poem, in illustration of my views of the 
more probable character of our Richard III. than 
Shakspeare has made popular, I beg your accept- 
ance of the enclosed copy, as a testimouy of my 
personal respect and literary esteem, and beg to 
remain, Rev. Sir, with all proper consideration, 
Yours most faithfully and obediently. 

‘*SHARON TURNER. 

“ Rev. Dr. Lingard.” 

Dr. Lingard was born in 1771, at Win- 
chester, and was educated chiefly at the 
English College of Sete He was ordained 
in 1795. When the Douay College was 
broken up amid the tumult of the French 
Revoiution, its members settled at Brook 
Hall, near Durham, of which seminary Lin- 
gard was vice-president for several years. In 
1808 he removed to Wishaw, where he re- 
mained three years. In 1811 he accepted 
the charge of the mission at Hornby, and in 
this humble seclusion he remained throughout 
the remainder of his life, though often tempted 
by more lucrative and distinguished appoint- 
ments. Pope Leo XII. offered him any suit- 
able office at Rome, but Dr. Lingard’s reply 
was that he preferred to stay in England, 
where alone he could have access to the 
materials necessary for completing his ‘ His- 
tory.’ Pope Pius VII. had previously borne 
testimony to his learning and merit, by 
conferring the triple academical honour of 
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Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Canon and 
Civil Law. By our own Government a pen- 
sion would have been bestowed, but Dr. Lin- 
ard declined to allow his claim to be made 
in formd pauperis, a condition requisite for 
the reception of this kind of recognition of 
literary merit. A grant of 300/. from Her 
Majesty’s Privy Purse was the only public 
testimony which he received. He died in 
1851, at the age of eighty-one years. These 
and other particulars concerning his life and 
labours we find in a biographical sketch by 
the Rev. M. A. Tierney, ERS., Canon of 
St. George’s, Southwark. Other’ additions 
and improvements render this the most com- 
plete, as well as a cheap and convenient edition 
of this standard work. The details recorded 
in Mr. Tierney’s memoir exhibit his private 
character in avery pleasing light, and confirm 
the opinion we always entertained of Dr. Lin- 
gard, as an estimable man, an industrious 
student, and an accomplished scholar. With 
at simplicity of manners and gentleness of 
isposition, he seems also to have possessed 
keen sense of humour; and among his inti- 
mate friends his conversation was lively and 
entertaining :— 

“The buoyancy of his mind, the playfulness 
of his wit, and the rich store of anecdote for 
ever at his command, gave to him a power over 
his companions which it was impossible to with- 
stand. Connected with this subject, a ludicrous 
story is told among his friends. During the 
Northern Assizes, several of the leaders of the bar, 
among whom were Scarlett, Pollock, Brougham, 
and some others, were frequently in the habit of 
going over from Lancaster to Hornby, on a Sunday 
or other vacant day, to spend it with Lingard. 
As usual, one Sunday morning, before mass, a 
party of them drove up to the house, and informed 
the servant that they intended'to dine with the 
Doctor. In an agony of dismay, she ran to her 
master. The only leg of mutton. which they had 
in the house had just been cut in two; and what 
could be done in a country village where nothing 
more was to be procured? Lingard was not dis- 
turbed. ‘Sew the pieces together,’ said he, ‘and 
roast them as one: and I will take care that it is 
not discovered.’ She did so, The joint, thus 
repaired, was served up; and so entertained were 
the guests by his conversation, that the expedient 
passed off unobserved.” 


Dr. Lingard published various tracts, chiefly 
on critical and controversial topics ; but it is 
his ‘ History of England’ which gives him his 
name in our national literature. 








Letters of John Calvin. Compiled from the 
Original Manuscripts, and Edited with 
Historical Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet. 
Vol. I. Translated from the Latin and 
French, by David Constable. Constable 
and Co. ‘ 

Caxvin, during his last illness, in committing 

to his friend Beza the charge of his manu- 

scripts, desired that he would publish a selec- 
tion from his correspondence, if he found in 
it anything likely to > of service for the esta- 
tablishment of the Reformed Churches. 

Throughout his life he had been in continual 

communication with the learned men among 

Protestants of all countries, as well as with 

distinguished personages connected with the 
ublic events of the time of the Reformation. 

The gay me of the dying reformer was some 

time delayed and only partially fulfilled, 

portions of his Latin correspondence being 
rinted at Geneva in 1575, Calvin having 
ied in 1564. In a letter to the Elector 

Palatine, printed as a preface to the corre- 





spondence, Beza explains the difficulties that 
attended the execution of the work. ‘“ With- 
out speaking,” he says, “of the assistance 
that was indispensable for the examination of 
so extensive a correspondence, or of the time 
required for so laborious an undertaking, 
the calamities that befel our city, the plague 
that raged for many years, the convulsions of 
a neighbouring country, have more than once 
interrupted the progress of the work. The 
selection of the letters also involved great 
difficulties, at a time when men were predis- 
posed to judge harshly and unfairly. There 
are many things that may be said or written 
in the familiar intercourse of sincere and in- 
genuous friendship such as Calvin’s, which can 
hardly be given to the public without incon- 
venience. We were A se in the work to 
have respect to persons, times, and places.” 
The reserve thus imposed on himself by a re- 
spectful disciple and affectionate friend in re- 
gard to publishing, did not interfere with the 
diligent prosecution of the task of collecting 
and arranging manuscripts which in_ more 
favourable times might see the light. Having 
the assistance of earnest and devoted pupils 
of Galvin, some of them men of high rank 
driven by persecution from various countries 
to seek shelter at Geneva, Beza collected in 
the archives of the city originals or copies of 
a vast number of letters addressed by the 
Reformer to correspondents in France, Ger- 
many, and England, and other parts of 
Europe. Recent historians of the Reforma- 
tion, and biographers of Calvin, have made 
much use of this unpublished correspondence. 
In addition to the manuscripts preserved at 
Geneva, various letters and documents have 
been discovered in the libraries of Paris, 
Zurich, Gotha, and elsewhere, some of which 
have been published in various works, espe- 
cially in the ‘Life of Calvin’ by Dr. Paul 
Henry, of Berlin, ‘The Gotha Letters,’ pub- 
lished at Leipsic, by Professor Brettschneider, 
in 1835, on occasion of the Tricentenary Re- 
formation Jubilee at Geneva, and in Ruchat’s 
‘ History of the Reformation in Switzerland.’ 
But it is now for the first time that an attempt 
is made to prepare a general and complete 
collection of Calvin’s correspondence, of which 
only a small portion was given three centuries 
ago in the work edited by Charles de Jon- 
villers and Beza. ‘The editor, Dr. Jules 
Bonnet, gives the following account of the 
preparation of the present work, with most 
just remarks on the historical value of the 
correspondence of the Swiss Reformer :— 


‘This collection is the result of five years of 
study and research among the archives of Switzer- 
land, France, Germany, and England. Charged 
by the French ‘government, at the suggestion of 
M. Mignet, under the liberal administration of 
two eminent ministers, MM. de Salvandy and de 
Falloux, with a scientific mission that enabled us 
to gather the first materials of a correspondence, 
the richest depositories of which were in foreign 
countries, and sustained in our labours by the cor- 
dial sympathy of those most distinguished in the 
world of science and literature, we have spared 
nothing that might ensure the completeness of a 
collection which throws so much light on the his- 
tory of the great religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century. The correspondence of Calvin be- 
gins in his youth, and is only closed on his death- 
bed (May, 1528, to May, 1564.) It thus embraces, 
with few intervals, all the phases of his life; from 
the obscure scholar of Bourges and Paris escaping 
from the stake by flying into exile, to the trium- 
phant Reformer, who was able in dying to contem- 
plate his work as accomplished. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the interest of this correspondence, in which 





an epoch and a life of the most absorbing interest 
are reflected in aseries of documents equally varied 
and genuine ; and in which the familiar effusions 
of friendship are mingled with the more serious 
questions of theology, and with the heroic breath- 
ings of faith. From his bed of suffering and of 
continued labours, Calvin followed with an obser- 
vant eye the great drama of the Reformation, 
marking its triumphs and its reverses in every 
State of Europe. Invested in virtue of his sur- 
passing genius with an almost universal apostolate, 
he wielded an influence as varied and as plastic as 
his activity. He exhorts with the same authority 
the humble ministers of the Gospel and the power- 
ful monarchs of England, Sweden, and Poland. 
He holds communion with Luther and Melancthon, 
ahimates Knox, encourages Coligny, Condé, 
Jeanne d’Albret, and the Duchess of Ferrara; 
while in his familiar letters to Farel, Viret, and 
Theodore Beza, he pours out the overflowings of a 
heart filled with the deepest and most acute sensi- 
bility. The same man, worn by watchings and 
sickness, but rising by the energy of the soul above 
the weakness of the body, overturns the party of 
the Libertines, lays the foundations of the great- 
ness of Geneva, estabiishes foreign churches, 
strengthens the martyrs, dictates to the Protes- 
tant princes the wisest and most perspicuous 
counsels ; negotiates, argues, teaches, prays, and 
with his latest breath gives utterance to words of 
power, which posterity receives as the political and 
religious testament of the man. 

‘These indications are sufficient to show the 
interest that attached.to the correspondence of the 
Reformer. It is the common inheritance of the 
countries emancipated by the Reformation, and 
still animated by its spirit; as well as of all the 
Churches, however diverse in origin and varying 
in their confessions of faith, which manifest to the 
world the spiritual unity of the Church of Christ. 
England’s portion in this precious legacy is neither 
the least, nor the least interesting. Observant of 
the great work of religious Reformation which, 
since the time of Wiclift had been going on in that 
country, and which was destined to have the sin- 
gular privilege of placing the civil and political 
liberties of the nation in the glorious keeping of 


the Gospel, Calvin condemned with great severity . 


the spiritual tyranny of Henry the Eighth, and the 
endeavours of that prince to substitute a sanguinary 
imperial popedom for that of Rome. During the 
reign of his successor, he exercises a marked influ- 
ence in the councils of the Crown, and traces with 
vigorous hand, for the Duke of Somerset, a plan 
of religious reformation in which the conservative 
spirit is happily blended with the liberal and pro- 
gressive tendency. He addresses the young King 
Edward VI., so prematurely withdrawn from the 
love of his subjects, in a strain of exhortation 
dictated by paternal solicitude and respectful affec- 
tion :—‘ It is a great thing, Sire, to be a king, and 
especially of such a country ; and yet I doubt not that 
you regard it as above all comparison greater to be 
a Christian. Itis, indeed, an inestimable privilege 
that God has granted to you, Sire, that you should 
be a Christian King, and that you should serve 
Him as His lieutenant to uphold the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ in England.’—The death of this young 
King, so well fitted to carry out the designs of 
Proyidence for his people, and the restoration of 
Popery under Mary, heavily afflicted Calvin. He 
rejoices in the accession of Elizabeth, freely exhorts 
her ministers, and his advice, dictated by a wisdom 
and prescience to which time has set its seal, fur- 
nishes the most remarkable proof of the faith and 
the genius of the Reformer.” : 

The original letters are in course of publi- 
cation at Paris. To the intelligent and yi 
thizing labours of Mr. David Constable, ai ed 


by the advice of Principal Cunningham, of 


New College, Edinburgh, the English reader 
is indebted for this translation. The English 
edition is to consist of five volumes, contammg 
upwards of five hundred letters, the greater 
part of which are now printed for the first 
time. The first volume contains nearly @ 
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hundred and fifty letters, the arrangement 
being in the main chronological. Of the 
literary merit of Calvin’s letters, the transla- 
tions, although scrupulously faithful, cannot 
give adequate idea. It is generally admitted 
that he was one of the creators of modern 
French literature, and his celebrated dedica- 
tion to Francis I., prefixed to the Institutes, 
containing an apology for the Reformation, 
has always been regarded as a masterpiece of 
composition. The same elegance, purity, 
and energy appear in his French correspon- 
dence, and some of the letters are models 
of epistolary style. Calvin’s Latin has also 
been equalled by few moderns. To the whole 
correspondence may now be fully applied the 
words of a contemporary reformer, also dis- 
tinguished for his learning and piety, Bucha- 
nan, the Scottish historian :— 


“Non tamen omnino potuit mors invida totum 
Tollere Calvinum terris: zterna manebunt 
Ingenii monumenta tui: et livoris iniqui 
Languida paulatim cum flamma resederit, omnes 
Religio qua pura nitet se fundet in oras 
Fama tui.” 


After the lapse of three centuries, the wish 
expressed by Calvin on his death-bed is now 
being realized, and the prophetic anticipations 
of these lines are with peculiar force fulfilled 
by the publication of the works and corre- 
spondence of the Swiss Reformer in the 
country of Buchanan and of John Knox. 
The letters of Calvin are not merely monu- 
ments of the writer’s genius and piety, but 
valuable records of the most important revo- 
lution of modern times. Future historians, 
as well as theologians, will be indebted to the 
learned industry and pious zeal of Dr. Jules 
ong and of the English editor of this 
work, 








NOTICES. 


History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, 1529-1854. By 
John Gilmary Shea. Triibner and Co. 

None but the most bigoted Protestants will under- 
value the services to human civilization, or deny 
the devotedness and zeal of many of the mis- 
sionaries of the Roman-catholic church. In Ame- 
rica their labours have always been extensive and 
successful, and this not only in modern times of 
sectarian proselytism, but in the early period of 
the first colonization of the New World by the 
European nations. The missions in Paraguay, 
in Mexico, in Canada, and other parts of North 
and South America, form no unimportant records 
in the national as well as the ecclesiastical annals 
of these regions. In the present volume a detailed 
and connected narrative is given of the labours of 
the missionaries of the church of Rome among the 
Indian tribes now included within the territory 
of the United States. To these Mr. Bancroft, 
and other American historians, have done justice 
in their publications, but members of the Romish 
church naturally desire fuller information than is 
found in works of general history. Mr. Shea has 
prepared an account of the Catholic missions among , 
the Indian tribes, the result, as he tells us, of ten! 
years research among the records that have been 
Preserved of their labours. There are statements 
of facts and of opinions which are open to criticism, 
but- we willingly bear testimony to the general 
candour of this writer, and to the zeal and industry 
displayed in his history. The materials which he 
ias collected will’ prove of service to future histo- 
mans of America, while affording topics of congra- 
tulation and encouragement to the zealous members 
of his own church. When missionaries of Rome 
and of Protestant Christendom come in our own 
day into collision, our sympathies are with those 
Who we believe to have the faith nearest to that 
of the New Testament and of apostolic times ; but 
Weare sensible of the great services rendered in 

times and in remote regions by those who 








are the representatives of Christianity as opposed 
to paganism and idolatory, and we have read with 
much interest many portions of Mr. Shea's account 
of the missions among the American Indians, 


Leonora. A Poem. Schulze and Co. 
Tuts is a poet’s lay of love, the fair or dark 
Leonora, the ‘moon of his life,’ being a Jewess. 
The thoughts and feelings are such as form the 
staple of all such verses, but expressed in strains 
more regular than are usual with the minstrels of 
the romantic and spasmodic school, which is at 
present in favour with most literary critics and 
readers. Nor is love the only inspiration of 
the writer, who tells us he was reared under the 
sunny skies of Italy, whither he invites his Leonora 
to return, in strains glowing like those of Pollio to 
Adelgisa, but mingled with reflections saddening 
to every Italian patriot :— 

“There Leonora! in that sunny clime, 

Upon the shores where Maro, Ovid, sang, 

Lulled on thy bosom by the murmuring thyme, 

Or by the tinkling bells that lightly hang 

Around the patriarchal necks, and clang 

In unharmonious melody to herds 

Of happy goats. Amid the scenes, which rang 

With my once boyish laugh and thoughtless words, 

There would I sing to thee, and rival e’en the birds, 


“And yet, though love would be my thrilling theme, 
Though passion fired each note that forth I poured; 
Still, melancholy mingling with my dream, 
Would soften many a tone; and with th’ adored 
Would sometimes be remembered the deplored ; 
And sometimes I would grieve, when on me press 
The recollections of the days, when soared 
That land above the world in mightiness, 
Now sunk so low, alas! in abject littleness ! 

“ Poor ruined Italy! thy Prince a priest ! 
Thy God a woman! thy religion gloom ! 
Thy people slaves! thy land the luscious feast 
Of tyrant rulers; liberty’s dark tomb ! 
Where mourning nations may perceive the doom 
That waits on superstition’s dismal path! 
Would that my song were able to exhume 
One spark of Ceesar’s soul, or Tully’s breath, 
To stir thy patriots’ breasts, and fill their hearts with 

wrath,” 

There is much that is trifling and cloying in the 

poem, but one that can write stanzas such as those 

we have quoted, and many others as good, need not 
withhold his name, nor fear to venture on bolder 
efforts. 

The Louvre; or, Biography of a Museum. By 
Bayle St. John, author of ‘Purple Tints of 
Paris.’ Chapman and Hall. 

Every tourist to Paris makes a point of visiting the 

Louvre, though the majority are satisfied with a 

hasty glance at its most conspicuous treasures. 

Students of art, and all who have a desire for fuller 

information about this great national gallery, will 

do well to procure Mr. St. John's agreeable and 

instructive volume. It does not profess to be a 

formal guide-book, but there are few of the objects 

of value or interest unnoticed in its pages. To the 
results of his own observations the author has 
added details compiled from a variety of sources, 
and he has been indebted for much valuable matter, 
both of fact and opinion, to his friend M. Jeanron, 
formerly Director of the Louvre.. Two ground 
plans, prepared expressly for this work, increase 
its usefulness as a manual for visitors and students. 

There are reports and discussions on several sub- 

jects deserving the attention of those who are inte- 

rested in the formation and management of art- 
establishments in England and other countries, 

Of this kind are the chapters on the right distribu- 

tion and exhibition of works of art which are 

national property, on picture cleaning and restor- 
ing, and the internal administration of museums 
and galleries of art. 


Imperial Paris ; including New Scenes for Old 

‘isitors. By W. Blanchard Jerrold. Bradbury 

and Evans. 

Some of the papers in this little volume have already 
appeared in ‘ Household Words,’ but other chap- 
ters are new, and are prepared for the special use 
of those who may visit “Paris under the Bees.” 
The more remarkable features of the city, as 
affected by recent political events, are pointed out ; 
but the chief value of the book lies in its sketches 
of life and manners, and in a variety of information 
not to be looked for in guide-books and statistical 





reports. Many of the chapters are analogous to 
those of Mr. Mayhew on ‘ London Labour and 
the London Poor.’ These who wish to know 
more of Paris and the Parisians than is seen 
by the routine mob of English tourists, with 
Murray or Galignani in their hands, will find 
an agreeable and intelligent guide in Mr. Jerrold. 








SUMMARY. 


AN acceptable volume to students of metaphysics 
appears in Bohn’s Philosophical Library, a trans- 
lation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, by J. M. 
D. Meiklejohn. Althoughso much has been writ- 
ten in this country about Kant’s philosophy, there 
is only one complete translation of the Kritik, upon 
which the present is a great intprovement. Mr. 
Meiklejohn is familiar with the language, and 
understands the subject, as is shown by his own 
occasional comments, as well as by the general 
clearness and exactness of the translation. 

In the Scientific Library (H. G. Bohn) is given 
a new edition, the fourth, of the late Dr. Prout’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, on Chemistry, Meteorology, 
and Digestion, Considered with Reference to Natu- 
ral Theology, edited by J. W. Griffith, M.D., F.L.8., 
who, without altering the text of the treatise, in- 
serts additional facts ascertained by recent re- 
searches, with references to works in which fuller 
information may be found. 

The last number, the eighty-fifth, of the Travel- 
ler’s Library (Longman and Co.), contains Mr. 
Macaulay’s Frederic the Great, reprinted from the 
‘ Critical and Historical Essays.’ We are begin- 
ning to be impatient to see what Thomas Carlyle, 
in his forthcoming work, will make of the great 
King of Prussia, of whom Macaulay says, “‘ We 
hardly know any instance of the strength and 
weakness of human nature so striking, and so 
grotesque, as the character of this haughty, vigi- 
lant, resolute, sagacious, blue-stocking, half Mithri- 
dates and half Trissotin, bearing up against a world 
in arms, with an ounce of poison in one hand, and 
a quire of bad yerses in the other.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cumming prints in a separate 
volume, entitled The War and its Issues (Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.), a form of his pulpit sermons, 
comprising two preached on the Day of Prayer in 
1854, and two on the Fast Day of 1855; to which 
are appended two lectures, the one on the Death of 
the late Czar Nicholas, and the other on War 
viewed in the Light of Christianity. These dis- 
courses are marked by Dr. Cumming’s usual tact 
and eloquence, and by more good taste than is 
usual in his sermons on passing events. 

A Handbook of Dorking, in Surrey, with nume- 
rous illustrations on wood and steel (Willis), forms 
an accurate and interesting guide-book to this 
locality and the surrounding country, with notices 
of the literary associations, and of the outward 
objects likely to attract the attention of residents 
and visitors. A map is prefixed to tae volume. 

A tale suggested by the war in the East, Olympia 
in the Crimea. (Saunders and Otley), contains the 
narrative of incidents in the personal and family 
history of a Russian lady, whose Yather had been an 
Englishman, and had been imprisoned at Odessa, 
and afterwards sent to Siberia for expressing too 
freely his political sentiments. The stories of Mus- 
tapha, a Turk, and of an Englishiefficer, are inter- 
woven with that of Olympia, th€ author using the 
whole to offer comments and feflections on the 
political and social state of Russia, the conduct 
and prospects of the war, and other kindred topics. 

The second edition of Poems, by Bessie Rayner 
Parkes (Chapman), contains pieces on unusual as 
well as ordinary subjects of poetry, among the 
former of which are lines to Elizabeth Blackwell, 
M.D., New York, lines on London Streets, and a 
sonnet on the old Water-Colour Exhibition, which 
are fair specimens of the style and sentiments of 
the writer, 

In Narmo and Aimata, a tale of the Jesuits in 
Tahiti (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), authentic 
details are given of the recent French occupation 
of the island, and of the malign influence of the 
Jesuits, at whose instigation the peaceful natives 
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were cursed with the protection of the French flag. 
We trust that the alliance with England will per 
mit greater latitude to the efforts of Protestant 
missionaries to carry on the work of Christian 
civilization, which the jealousy of the Jesuit emis- 
saries interrupted. The tale is one of the 
love-stories which are much the same in all 
countries and climates, whether the lovers are 
called Anningait and Ajutat the poles, or Narmo 
and Aimata in the tropics. 

A treatise on The Local Treatment of Cough and 
Bronchitis, by J. E. Riadore, M.D. (Churchill), 
deserves attention from the minute account 
given of the author’s personal experience of the 
complaints which he destribes, and of the applica- 
tion of his self-proved remedies to others. 

In a number of Murray’s Railway Reading are 
reprinted Maxims and Hints on Angling, Chess, 
Shooting, &c., by Richard Penn, F.R.S. (Murray). 
The half-serious, half-comic hints on these subjects 
will amuse various classes of readers. The work 
is illustrated with unusually clever woodcuts. ‘The 
Miseries of Fishing’ form a ludicrous portion of the 
voluntary ‘ Miseries of Human Life.’ 

Under the title of The Yarwood Papers, appears 
the first of a series of Thoughts and Fancies on 
various subjects (Groombridge and Sons), by 
Henry Giles, apparently an American. The sub- 
jects of the papers in this number are ‘The Cost 
of a Cultivated Man,’ and ‘ Conversation,’ on which 
the author writes with ingenuity and good sense. 

Two lectures on The Financial Policy of the 
War, by George K. Rickards, M.A. (Ridgway), 
treat of the funding system, and of the diiferent 
modes of raising supplies in time of war. These 
discourses were delivered by the Professor before 
the University of Oxford. Appended are remarks 
on Mr. Newmarch’s recent publication ‘On the 
Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the last French 
War.’ The differences of opinion open up interesting 
subjects of political philosophy and financial policy, 
and deserve the attention of statesmen and legis- 
lators. 

Aun account of The Life and System of Pestalozzi, 
by Karl von Raumer, translated from the German 
by J. Tilleard (Longman and Co.), gives interest- 
ing notices of a system which has exerted, much 
influence on modern education. 

The last number of The Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal, edited by Thomas Anderson, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glas- 
gow; Sir Thomas Jardine, Bart.: and Dr. John 
Hutton Balfour, Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (A. and C. Black), contains a 
variety of papers of scientific value, with miscella- 
neous notices and analyses of the chief scientific 
books recently published. This is the third num- 
ber of a new series of this long-established philoso- 
phical journal, of the first number of which the 
late lamented Edward Forbes was one of the editors. 
We are glad to find so able a naturalist as Sir W. 
Jardine his successor in this scientific labour. One 
of the papers in this numbe:, ‘On the Science of 
Energetics,’ by D. Macquorn Rankin, Esq., F.R.S., 
presents some original and clearly stated principles 
of philosophical investigation. 
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THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


WHEREFORE so dismal, so gloomy and drear, 
To the children of men doth my form appear ? 
Though shadowy dark are my robe and veil, 
Though my hand is cold and my cheek is pale, 
Yet oft in tenderest mercy I come, 

To take the woe-worn spirit home, 

To whom I open the portals bright, 

Of a dwelling of ress—a mansion of light, 
Where those doubts and mysteries melt away, 
That darken the soul in temple of clay. 


My sweetest task is to spread my wing 

O’er the brow of a child in its first bright spring, 
Ere the world has shadow’d that tender bloom, 
Whose fading away is a sure swift doom— 

Then I steal from its lips the innocent breath, 
That brow I invest with the calm sleep of Death ; 
And I bear the soul to a lovelier clime, 

To a land of flowers unbreath’d on by Time! 


It is sad to sever affection’s ties, 

To rend life’s holiest sympathies ; 

And oft in my path I almost pause 

To gaze and weep o’er the grief I cause— 

The heart’s deep anguish untold by words— 
The tearing away of love’s strong chords ; 

But I have no pow’r to spare or kill, 

I am missioned to work out a mightier will. 
Thus oft I am sent to a household band, 

To summon one to the spirit’s land, 

And leave a void in each bosom there— 

A voice the less—a vacant chair ; 

But I only mourn for those who are left, 

Of the being so lov’d, for a while bereft ; 

And not for the soul which now through me 
From the sin and sorrow of life is free. 

For, oh, to virtue and faith can aught 

With such glory, such rapture of bliss be fraught, 
As to leave the dark path they long have trod, 
And fly to the shelt’ring arms of their God. 


There’s a time when my coming in truth may appal, 
When the unrepenting sinner I call, 

And summon him hence with guilt on his head, 
To appear at the Throne of Justice dread. 

Oh, well may he falter with doubt and fear, 

As he sees the dark shade of my pinions draw near; 
And the thought of a future, with misery rife, 
Blends with the last parting struggle of life. 

Then, even then, the last agonized prayer 

May be heard in heaven, and answer'd there, 
And a moment suffice what to years was denied, 
A wandering son to his father to guide. 


I steal o’er the breast of the treach’rous deep, 
And waken the tempest when waves are asleep— 
The mariner loses his track o’er the main, 

And his skill and hopes alike are vain ; 

Oh, then, I appear in a terrible form 

Mid the waste of waters and howling storm— 
’Tis but fur a moment—TI bear him home 

To a land where tempests may never come. 


And I am there, on battle-fields, 

’Mid glancing spears and clashing shields ; 
*Mid the charging squadrons and rock-like file 
I vanquish the warrior’s haughty smile ; 

And pause where the wounded soldier doth lay, 
With thoughts on the dear home far away; 
Ere set of sun those spirits are flown 

Beyond my power, where strife is unknown. 


Vast is my sway—not a child of earth 


Where the mother kneels o'er her babe, and prays 
That heaven will bless its future days ; 
Where the lover clasps the loved to his heart, 
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Where the husband—the father—gazes with pride 
On the faces that gladden his fireside ; 

Where the rich and proud of this world appear, 
In their joyless splendour and heartless career ; 
Where the poor man toils ‘neath poverty’s call, 
Uncared for save by the Father of all, 

I am watching—not one shall escape the doom, 
All shall be equal in shade of the tomb ; 

The erring hearts, the pure and the just, 

Alike must return to their parent dust. 


What countless millions have bow’d ’neath my 
hand !— 

Kings and warriors—a mighty band ; 

Man’s lofty pride hath sunk to rest, 

And woman's sweet sisterhood—fairest and best ; 
And my power extends from the present and past 
To the future, so long as time shall last. 

Hearts uncreated the lot must prove, 

That waits on all--to live—to love— 

To suffer—to die. Time's current flows on, 
New waves succeed when others are gone, 


Yet despair not, ye sons of men. Oh, say, 

Would ye wish to lengthen life’s chequered way? 

Would you wish to know more of its trials and 
cares, 

Its doubts, its sorrows, its withering snares ? 

Ts there not many a weary breast 

That pines for the boon denied—-of rest ? 

Ye weeping sons of men, O say, 

Would ye wish to lengthen life’s chequered way? 


And yet, did the Maker of all design 

That man should live but to mourn, and pine, 
And die? Did he form this earth so fair— 
Its golden sunshine, its azure air ; 

Its valleys, and waves, and mountains around, 
Its manifold beauties of sight and sound ; 
The countless stars and planets above, 

All seeming to harmonize in love— 

That Man, his own image, should only be 
The heir of death and misery ? 

No, no; each better and softer feeling, 

Like Eolian barp on the bosom stealing, 
Each true affection, each pure desire, 

Each hope mounting upward on wing of fire; 
Each prayer of devotion trembling within, 
Each thought of penitence mourning for sin— 
There are the foretastes of higher joy, 

Of the essence of feeling without alloy ; 

The voices that say, ‘* Ye are pilgrims here, 
Destin’d for purer and holier sphere.” 


But more, O more, in one awful hour, 
Beneath my darkest, dreadest power, 
Through shades of deepest gloom passed One— 
The holy, pure, th’ eternal Son! 

He died—that none need shrink with awe 
To pass where He had passed before ; 

He died—that since by one came death, 
By One might come salvation’s breath. 
But first on that devoted head 

Was anguish cast, more dire and dread 
Than ever mortal tongue might tell, 
When from his brow the woe-drops fell ; 
And Gethsemane lone beheld him pray— 
That from his lips might pass away 

The bitter cup—subduing still 

His own unto a Father’s will, 

Such sorrow none hath ever known, 
Weighed down by guilt, but not his own. 
He died-—Redemption’s scheme is done ; 
He died-—the sting of Death is gone ; 
He died—who never more may die ; 

The grave hath lost its victory! 


On Him—all-powerful to forgive— 
The dying thief may look and live. 
Spirit of Faith! litt up thine eyes 
Unto that promised land that lies 
Beyond the tomb. Each earthly loss 
Hide in the shadow of the Cross ! 

The Christian on his dying bed 

May calmly rest his weary head ; 
Feel every care and sorrow cease, 
And nought remain save love and ! 
The mist that shrouds the mortal flies, 














And swears that their union Death only can part ; 


Bright, holy revelations rise ; 
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¢ symphonies around him flow, 
ny the lost are with him now. 
Celestial voices whisper nigh, 
“ Redeemed one, this it is to die.” 
Praise lingers on his parting breath, 
‘And Heaven is entered through the gates “ ~— 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 





We have pleasure in announcing that Professor 
Allman, of Trinity College, Dublin, has at length 
officially received the appointment of Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, held by the late Edward Forbes. It has been 
known for some time past that the Natural History 
Chair of Edinburgh would probably be filled by 
this distinguished Irish zoologist ; but the Govern- 
ment, with its usual indifference to the interests of 
science, delayed making the appointment until ac- 
tually forced to move in the matter by a deputa- 
tion from the authorities. The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh having waited in vain for an official 
notification, resolved to come to London; -and, 
with the Lord Advocate and City Members, waited 
on the Home Secretary, and represented to, him 
how greatly the University was in need of the ser- 
vices of a Natural History Professor. Sir George 
Grey, with the greatest simplicity, stated that the 
Government were quite unaware that the Univer- 
sity suffered any inconvenience from the vacancy, 
otherwise the appointment would have been made 
sooner. The Government were, however, quite 
unprepared to discuss the expediency of dividing 
the Chair, and have intrusted the office to Professor 
Allman, subject to any future division. Such is 
the dilatory and shameless manner in which the 
claims of science are responded to in this country 
by Her Majesty’s Government. In the present 
advanced state of Geological Science, the propriety 
of dividing the Natural History Chair of Edin- 
burgh ought to have been taken into consideration 
six months ago, when the question was raised by 
scientific men. The naturalists of Edinburgh have 
been looking all this year to the Government for 
their decision on this point, and it is passed over 
at last. Mr. Macaulay has very strongly ex- 
pressed his opinion that there should be one Chair of 
Zoology, and another of Geolozy and Mineralogy. 
In Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and all the leading 
wademic cities of the Continent, including even 
Freyberg and Heidelberg, there are separate Chairs 
for these departments of science. 

Another instance of shameless indifference to 
the interests of science on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and which has greatly excited the indignation 
of scientific men, is the withdrawal, this year, of 
the annual grant of 1000/. to the Royal Society, 
usually voted for the promotion of scientific re- 
searches. For five consecutive years the Council 
of the Royal Society have distributed the full 
amount of this grant in the advancement of most 
important works and undertakings in natural and 
physical science, from some of which the Govern- 
ment of this country is actually bene‘iting in a very 
mportant degree, and a sudden stop is put, with- 
out any previous notice, to the distribution of this 
Money, with the paltry and, it may be added, dis- 
ingenuous excuse, that the money has been paid 
hitkerto out of a fund that should be devoted to 
objects of charity, and the expenses of the war will 
not allow of its being paid from any other source. 
We will not refer to the millions that have heen 
squandered in the mismanagement of the war, or 
of the 340,0002. that have been so profusely ex- 
pended on the royal yacht; we will rest on the ab- 
solute baseness of the Treasury dishonouring the 
draft of the Royal Society without notice, when 
money has been actually advanced by the Society 

scientific purposes in anticipation of the year's 
annuity, and encouragement has been given to 
Men upon the faith of it in the midst of under- 

in hand not half completed. The fraudu- 
dealings and failure of Messrs. Strahan and 
Paul have not caused more real indignation and 
t in the commercial world, than has the 








summary suppression of this grant caused in the 
scientific. It is due, however, we believe, to some 
members of the cabinet, among whom we may 
mention the Premier, Lord Harrowby, and the 
Duke of Argyll, to state that the Government is 
not unanimous on the subject, and we trust it will 
be brought forward for reconsideration. 

The Annual Meeting of the Archxological Institute 
is announced to take place during the week, Au- 
gust 6th—14th, at Shrewsbury, under the direc- 
tion of its President, the Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
The following is the general programme of. the 
proceedings :—Monday, August 6. The Reception 
Room will be in the Grand Jury Room at the 
County Hall. — Inaugural Evening Meeting in 
the Music Hall at Half-past Eight.—Congratula- 
tory Address from the Mayor and Corporation. 
Tuesday, August 7. Meetings of Sections at the 
County Hall at Ten.—The Museum of the Institute 
will be opened at the Royal Free Schools. —Exami- 
nation of the Churches, remains of the Abbey build- 
ings, the Castle, Ancient Houses, the Museum of 
the Shrewsbury Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, and other objects of interest in or adja 
cent to Shrewsbury.—The Viscount Hill, Patron 
of the Meeting, has kindly invited the Members of 
the Institute to visit Hawkstone in the afternoon, 
and to partake of Luncheon there. — Evening 
Meeting in the Music Hall. Wednesday, August 8. 
Excursion to Wroxeter and the remains of the 
Roman city of Uriconium, Buildwas Abbey, Wen- 
lock Abbey, &c. Full particulars of the objects 
comprised in the various excursions will be given 
hereafter.--Robert Burton, Esq., has most hos- 
pitably invited the Members of the Institute to 
Dinner at Longnor Hall. Thursday, August 9. 
Meetings of the Sections at the County Hall.— 
Short excursions in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Shrewsbury.—Public Dinner of the Institute. 
The company of Ladies is especially requested at 
this Anniversary Dinner. friday, August 10. 
Excursion to Ludlow by special train, visiting the 
vestiges of the Roman Villa at Acton Scott, Stoke- 
say Castle, and other objects which may be conve- 
niently brought within the range of the excursion. 
Saturday, August 11. Meetings of the Sections. — 
Excursion to Battlefield, Sundorne Castle, and 
Haughmond Abbey.—A Collation has been very 
hospitably offered to the Institute by Andrew W. 
Corbet, Esq., of Sundorne Castle. Monday, Au- 
gust 13. Meetings of the Sections—Excursion by 
Special Train to the interesting ancient mansion, 
Park Hall, Oswestry, Chirk Castle, and Vale 
Crucis Abbey.—The Viscount Dungannon has 
kindly invited the Members of the Institute to 
Luncheon at Brynkinalt Park. The arrangements 
for this day will be announced hereafter. T'wesday, 
August 14. Meetings of the Sections.—Annual 
Meeting of Members of the Institute for Election 
of Members, &c.—General concluding Meeting. 
A Temporary Museum is to be formed of Anti- 
quities and Works of Art, and Regulations have 
been made by printed agreement to render mode- 
rate the charges for lodging and board. 

The friends of the Booksellers’ Provident Re- 
treat, which institution we had almost lost sight of, 
owing probably to their forbearance in respect of 
‘annual dinners, had a pleasant gathering on the 6th 
inst., in the north wing of the Crystal Palace. The 
scene was graced by the presence of a numerous 
assemblage of ladies, and the effect of the bright 
sun upon the fountains and garden-terraces, as seen 
through the crystal walls of the banqueting-hall, 
was extremely picturesque and pleasant. The chair- 
man, Mr. Monckton Milnes, alluded with sympa- 
thetic feeling to the slowness of publishers to appre- 
hend the value of talent in the bud, and gave gene- 
rous testimony to their promptness and liberality 
in rewarding talent when in blossom. It was shown, 
however, that publishers are liable to reverses of 
fortune as much as other erring mortals, and sub- 
scriptions were announced for their relief, on this 
festive occasion, to the amount of about 3007. 

The Edinburgh papers report the death of Mr. 
Robert Pitcairn, an antiquary of repute, and com- 
piler of ‘ Ancient Scottish Criminal Trials,’ a work 
of historical as well as legal interest. Mr. Pitcairn 








was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, and 
his literary and archeological acquirements were 
highly valued in his native city. He held the ap- 
pointment of Searcher of the National Records in 
the Register Office at Edinburgh. 

Our notice of the drenching wet day of last week 
being unfortunately fixed upon by the Cambridge 
Professor of Botany for his annual village flower 
féte, has called’ forth the following characteristic 
note, which, though not intended for publication, 
we must venture to put on record, for the benefits 
it suggests towards the promotion of budding 
science :— 

“You have so amusingly coupled our village show with 
that of Chiswick, in your comment of the unpropitious day 
appointed for each, that I must tell you the deluge which 
could not serve to float their three-decker, carried our light 
gun-boat over the shallows, and landed us safely in a fair 
haven. The down-pour of the morning rendered it impossi- 
ble for the exhibitors to bring up their contributions, and I 
sent into the village to say the féte would be postponed, 
We have this advantage over Chiswick! The next day 
proved very fine, and I had more on the lawn by far than 
Chiswick could muster the day before. I think we never 
had a meeting which seemed to be more my pm About 
300 sat down to tea, and, spite of hoarseness, | contrived to 
act the showman twice over, and deliver the Lecturefs. I 
am glad to find a friend in Purbeck has instituted an Horti- 
cultural Society, with a marquee museum, and our worthy 
President of the Linnean Society seems inclined (as I hear 
from himself) to make some attempt in thesame line. I 
think the people get more and more interested in the mu- 
seum. I got answers (in writing) from my little botanists 
that would have been creditable anywhere, S. H,” 


A litigation, which has been protracted through 
many years, on the Reid legacy left to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, by the late General Reid, for 
the promotion of musical education, has just been 
concluded in the Scotch law courts. The terms of 
agreement have been acceded to by the Town 
Council, as patrons of the University, by the Pro- 
fessors constituting the Senatus Academicus, and 
by Mr. Donaldson, the present musical professor. 
The sum available for the purposes of the trust 
amounts to upwards of 61, 400/. 

We are glad to hear that the Whittington Club 
has got over the difficulties caused by the late 
destruction by fire of their premises in Arundel-street, 
which are now being rebuilt in a style and with ad- 
vantages which will render the club-house more 
than ever convenient to the members. 

M. Leonce de Lavergne has been elected a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences of Paris, in the room of the late M. 
Leon Faucher. He is well known for his writings 
on economic and agricultural subjects, and some 
of them have been translated into English. 

The statue of Sir ltobert Peel, by Behnes, was 
last week placed on its pedestal at the west end of 
Cheapside, and there is but one opinion as to the 
suitableness of the site, as well as the high merit 
of the statue as a work of art. Another memorial 
has lately been erected in the form of a bust of the 
late Justice Talfourd, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion on a tablet, in the Crown Court, Stafford, 
where his sudden death took place while addressing 
the grand jury. 

An exhibition of pictures in the great room of 
the Botanical Gardens of Brussels was opened in 
presence of the Royal Belgian Family on the Ist 
inst., and attracts numerous visitors ; the collec- 
tion. consisting of the works of French, Belgian, 
and Dutch painters, is quite equai, says the ‘ Brus- 
sels Herald,’ to the triennial or any other exhibi- 
tion of the kind. 

The Lord Advocate’s Scottish Education Bill, 
after passing the House of Commons by the nar- 
row majority of fifteen, has this week been thrown 
out in the House of Lords. Of the merits of the 
Bill in itse!f there could be little question; but there 
was fear of its supplanting, instead of merely 
improving, the admirable parochial system founded 
by John Knox and the early Reformers in Scot- 
land, which worked so well in that country till the 
population outgrew the means of education. 

The Aztec children, the exhibition of whom at- 
tracted attention in London some time ago, have 
been hired for a public exhibition at Paris, and 
previous to being exposed, have been presented to 
the examination of scientific men. M. Serres, the 
well-known physiologist, presented a report about 
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them to the Academy of Sciences in its last sitting. 
As our readers will suppose, he entirely rejects the 
foolish notion adopted by some people, that they 
are a specimen of a human race now existing in 
the unknown parts of Central America. ‘‘It is 
physically impossible,” he told the Academy, 
‘that beings constituted as they are could ever 
have formed a peculiar race; for, even supposing 
them to be constantly surrounded with the neces- 
sary care and guardianship, beings who have re- 
mained physically in the state of first infancy, 
would not be capable of reproduction. These 
children,” he adds, “should be consi¢cered as 
idiots or cretins, or both, rather than as dwarfs, or 
as members of a peculiar race.” He admits, how- 
ever, that there is a certain similarity between 
them and the extinct Aztec race. 

The unhappy passion of publishing memoirs of 
themselves and their doings, which afflicts so many 
Frenchmen, appears to have been entertained by 
the late Baour Lormian, Member of the French 
Academy, whose sole claim to immortality is a bad 
translation of ‘Ossian ;’ his ‘Memoirs,’ comprising 
his correspondence with people as celebrated as 
himself, are gravely announced for publication. 
A theatrical critic of some notoriety and long stand- 
ing in Paris, whose name is Maurice, also adver- 
tises his ‘ Memoirs,’ and he hints that they will 
contain a good deal of greenroom scandal. 

A curious collection of books is advertised for 
sale at St. Petersburg. It consists of several 
thousand volumes exclusively relative to Turkey, 
and cost not only vast sums but thirty-seven years’ 
labour to form. It is the property of M. Liprandi, 
Councillor of State, brother of one of the Russian 
generals, whose name is frequently before the pub- 
lic as a commander in the Crimea. 

There is a talk of establishing in Paris a large 
daily newspaper, to be devoted entirely to literary, 
scientific, and artistic matters. The well-known 
Dr. Veron is named as the chief promoter of the 
scheme. 

Dr. Flugel, Professor of English Literature at 
the University of Leipsic, died, recently in that 
city, at an‘advanced age. He compiled an excel- 
lent German-English and English-German dic- 
tionary, and superintended many translations from 
our language. 

The Abbé de Rosmini, a learned and esteemed 
writer on philosophical and metaphysical subjects 
in Italy, has just died ; and also Charles Spindler, 
a German romance writer of considerable note. 

The great musical event of the season, the pro- 
duction of Meyerbeer’s La Stella del Nord, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, took place on Thursday 
evening, with triumphant success. At the close 
of the second act, and again at the end of the 
opera, the composer appeared on the stage to 
receive the enthusiastic applause of the audience, 
who also testified their satisfaction with the prin- 
cipal performers, and with Mr. Costa, who, on 
behalf of himself and his efficient coadjutors in the 
orchestra, acknowledged the gratifying demon- 
stration. This new work by the composer of The 
Prophet and The Huguenots, has heen introduced 
under every possible advantage at Covent Garden. 
Never was greater care bestowed in the preparation 
of any opera for public performance, .the whole 
resources of the establishment having been liberally 
placed at disposal by the direction of the manager, 
and the long series of rehearsals having been 
carried on under the superintendence of M. Meyer- 
beer himself. The manner in which the work was 
put on the stage reflects the highest credit on all 
concerned with the various departments, and the 
music of Meyerbeer is not of a kind to be wholly 
independent of these spectacular appliances. With 
the subject of the opera our readers are already 
familiar, as we gave a detailed analysis of the 
libretto in reporting the first production of the 
work last season at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 
(‘ Lit. Gaz.’ 1854, p. 184.) The old story of Peter 
the Czar and Catherine has been the theme of 
many a narrative and many a drama, nor is it 
new to our lyric stage, the Pietro il Grande of 
M. Jullien last year having presented in its main 


Scribe, the anthor of the French libretto from 
which the Italian version is made, has taken some 
liberties with history, as where he makes Wyborg 
in Finland the scene of Peter's dockyard labours, 
instead of Saardam, where he met the vivandiére 
who was afterwards his empress. But generally 
the outline of the story is what is familiarly current. 
The most striking point in M. Scribe’s book and in 
the composer’s work, so far as the plot is concerned, 
is the closing scene, where Catherine’s insanity is 
cured by the sight of the old home in Finland, and 
the sound of the well-known melody associated in 
her memory with her first love of Peter. This 
exorcising scene is a beautiful conception, and has 
been carried out by the composer with true genius. 
The dramatis persone at Covent Garden form a 
goodly array, the principal parts being thus’ 
arranged: Pietro, Herr Formes; Giorgio Savo- 
ronsky, Signor Lucchesi; Catterina, his sister, 
Mdlle. Bosio; Prascovia, betrothed to Giorgio, 
Mdile. Marai; Danilowitz, a pastrycook, after- 
wards a colonel, Signor Gardoni ; Gritzenko, a cor- 
poral, Signor Lablache. Other names of mark 
are: Madame Rudersdorff and Mdlle. Jenny 
Bauer, two vivanditres; Zelger, Rainoldo, an inn- 
keeper; Tagliafico, a general; Polonini, a colo- 
nel; and Albicini, a Cossack; Soldi, a workman 
with Peter, Mei and Gregorio, officials, and a host 
of soldiers, workmen, peasants, courtiers, and other 
attendants, in addition to the choruses, forming 
altogether most brilliant and bustling stage effects, 
heightened by the tastefully prepared and skilfully 
managed scenery. Of the performance of Thurs- 
day evening we can give at present only a brief 
and general account, Of the leading points and 
pervading character of the work of Meyerbeer 
notices were given in our reports from Paris on its 
first production. The praises then bestowed, in 
our own judgment, after hearing the opera to 
highest advantage, are not much exaggerated. It 
certainly displays inventive genius and wonderful 
skill in the composer. Though the work is of 
great length, the interest is well sustained. by a 


Without enumerating these, we name some which 
are sure to be generally popular. In the first act, 

the aria sung by Gardoni, ‘ L’amor presto s’ac- 
cende,’ the gipsey song by Catherine, when she 
charms the wild Cossacks of the Ukraine into 
peaceable behaviour, the duet by Catherine and 
Peter in the eleventh scene, and that by Catherine 
and Prascovia, Mdlle. Marai, in the next scene, 
the prayer of Catherine at the marriage of her 
brother, and several of the choruses throughout 
the act. In the second act there is some fine 
orchestral military music, and of the vocal solos 
the most striking are the cavalry song by Luc- 
chesi, and that of the Russian grenadiers, thun 

dered out by Lablache in his best style, with a 
capital chorus ; the song in the third scene, ‘O 
quanto ® dolce il suoni dei quattrini,’ with the 
accompanying chink of the purse; and the song 
of Peter in his tent, grandly given by Herr Formes. 
The duet of the vivandiéres, ‘ Nella citta di Moska,’ 
admirably given by Mdmes. Rudersdorff and Bauer, 
was loudly encored. The military music towards 
the close of this act is very imposing, and the scene 
where Peter, having recovered from his drunken 
fit, and been made aware of his danger, throws 
himself among the disaffected troops, as acted by 
Herr Formes, is one of the finest displays in the 
modern lyric drama. In the last act there is less 
energy of style, except: where the rage of the 
Emperor is in full storm against the Cossack cor- 
poral, Formes and Lablache blending their basses 
with tremendous effect. The whole of the music 
of the scenes where Catherine appears in her 
delirium is beautiful and impressive, and was 
charmingly sung by Madame Bosio. Her vocalisa- 
tion in the echo of the flute was a wonderful effort, 
and could not easily be surpassed by any singer. 
Gardoni’s singing in the eighth scene of this act 
also elicited well-merited applause. In this hasty 
sketch we have indicated the most remarkable 
points both in the vocal and dramatic performances, 
and only add, that all the performers exerted them- 





features the same incidents and characters. M. 


selves to the utmost, and rarely have appeared 


succession of striking and beautiful passages. | 





with greater effect. In the original French per- 
formance, the comic element more pervaded the 
oper, and was to some extent supported by La- 
blache and Zelger; but as it is presented at the 
Italian Opera, the dignity of historical drama jg 
sustained in a manner befitting the substantial 
style of Meyerbeer’s work. We have left little 
space for any critical remarks, even if we were 
disposed to offer them after deriving so much plea- 
sure from the performance. No one will deny the 
great and varied excellences of the opera, which 
adds new fame to the composer. But we cannot 
sympathise with the indiscriminate approval and 
extravagant enthusiasm with which M. Meyerbeer 
is praised. Great as are his merits as a composer, 
we fear that the general popularity of his works 
will not have a good effect on sound taste and 
highest art in music. As in the common drama 
the tendency of the time is to substitute mere 
spectacle for intellectual gratification, so in the 
lyric drama there is a tendency to materialise 
music ; and M, Meyerbeer’s works are greatly in- 
fluential in causing this degeneracy of taste. His 
style is at the opposite pole from that of Mozart 
or Bellini. The Ltoile du Nord is no doubt tho- 
roughly dramatic as well as highly artistic, and 
Herr Wagner himself would not dispute the suit- 
ableness of this music to its subject. But too often 
M. Meyerbeer brings out his meaning by force of 
sound rather than felicity of phrase and expressive- 
ness of melody, and in so doing he subordinates 
the spiritual to the material in art. Satisfying 
ourselves with this general protest, we acknowledge 
the Etoile du Nord to be a truly great work of its 
class. No one who saw the unassuming appear- 
ance of M. Meyerbeer on his public triumph the 
other evening will doubt that he is a man of true 
genius and worth, as well as a laborious and 
accomplished composer. 

The programme of the Birmingham Musical 
Festival presents an array of names and a selection 
of works of unusual variety and attractiveness, 
The band consists of about a hundred and fifty 
performers, and the choruses number about thre 
hundred and fifty voices, from London and the 
provinces. Mr. Costa, as usual, has the direction 
of the orchestra. Of the vocalists, the principal 
are Mesdames Grisi, Bosio, Rudersdorff, Castellan, 
Viardot, and Dolby; Signors Mario, Gardoni, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Reichardt; Signor La 
blache, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. The orato- 
rios are thus announced—Mendelssohn’s Elijah on 
the 28th August; Mr. Costa’s Zi on the 29th; 
Handel’s Messiah on the 30th ; and on Friday, the 
31st, Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, Mozart's Requiem, 
and a selection from Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt. For 
the evening concerts the programme includes Mr. 
Macfarren’s cantata, Leonora; L’ Invocazione all 
Armonia, by H.R.H. Prince Albert; selections from 
Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile dw Nord; and pieces from 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Rossini, and other standard 
composers. 

We trust that the patriotic object of the concert 
given this week by the Princess Ozartoryska has 
been proportional to the benevolent labour taken 
in making the arrangements, and to the high ar- 
tistic merit of the performances. The Princess, 
who came from Paris for this concert, is a niece of 
the venerated Adam Czartoryski. Her own per- 


| formance on the pianoforte formed the most notice 


able feature in the concert. She played in Beetho- 
ven’s Trio in C minor, with M. Eller, a violinist of 
high skill, and Signor Piatti; Mozart’s Sonata 'n 
A major, for piano and violin; and also a selection 
of pieces by Chopin, who had the honour of having 
the Princess for some years as his pupil. A’ 
the concert, an address, signed by Lord Breadal- 
bane, as Chairman, and by Mr. Lloyd Birkbeck, 
as Secretary of the Literary Association of the 
Friends of Poland, was read and presented by the 
noble marquis, in the gothic hall of whose mansion 
in Park-lane the concert was held. 

M. Jullien has this week been at his post, ac 
cording to advertisements, in the Surrey Gardens, 
surrounded with an imposing array of musicians, 
all of established reputation, though some of them 
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been gratified with admirable performances on those 
nights when the weather has been propitious, which, 
for the sake of M. Jullien, and of the spirited 
managers of the gardens, we regret has not been 
uniformly the case throughout the week. 

A dramatic event of more than ordinary interest 
took place on Monday evening at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in the formal retirement of Mr. Farren 
from the stage. The performances on the occa- 
sion were of the most varied kind, less from any 
need of preparing an attractive programme, than 
from the general desire among the veteran actor's 
professional friends to bear testimony of their 

4 and friendship. Mr. Farren himself ap- 
peared as Lord Ogleby in a scene of the Clandestine 
Marriage, a fair representative specimen of the 
dass of characters in which his name is almost 
unrivalled in the annals of the stage. At the ap- 

rance of Mr. Farren, and at the conclusion of the 
act, the audience gave abundant demonstrations of 
their feelings, which were renewed on the curtain 
being raised, and a dramatic tableau being wit- 
nessed, in which ‘the old man’ appeared leaning 
on Miss Faucit, with Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. 
Harley, and other veterans at their side, and the 
Haymarket company in the background. Mr. 
Farren’s career has extended over nearly half a 
century, and it must be about forty years since he 
first astonished London playgoers by his admir- 
able representation of the character of Sir Peter 
Teazle in the School for Scandal. Even at that 
carly period, so perfect was his personation of old 
gentlemen, that the critics of the day, who were 
not in the secret of his age, expressed surprise 
that so excellent an actor had kept his talents in 
concealment for so many years. The one type of 
character in which Mr. Farren was unequalled was 
the old gentleman of town and artificial life, whe- 
ther in native English plays, or in adaptations 
from the Parisian stage, many of which were made 
expressly for him. He did sometimes succeed in 
more boisterous and hearty parts, such as Squire 

Broadland and Uncle John, but he was always 
most at home in more refined and elaborate 
characters. 

At the Princess’s a light farce, with absurd plot 
adsmart dialogue, adapted from a French piece of 
the Théatre des Variétés, under the title of How 
Stout you're Getting, has displaced Away with 
Melancholy, as the prelude to the spectacle of 
Henry VIII. Mr. Fisher takes cleverly the part 
of the fat husband, which Mr. Arnal sustained in 
the original piece. The attractions of the histori- 
cal drama are unabated, and a second visit will 
generally be necessary for satisfactory appreciation 
ofthe manager’s merits in its production. To the 
variety and correctness of the scenes, costumes, 
and whole appointments of the play, the most 

archeologists have borne testimony, and 
seldom have the illusions by which the spectator 
8 carried back to past times been more success- 
fully attempted on the stage. The actors have 
tow become thoroughly versed in their parts, and 
the representation is altogether as perfect as is 
likely to be ever witnessed. Not to refer to Mr. 
Kean's Cardinal Wolsey, the Katharine of Mrs. 
Kean, the Buckingham of Mr. Ryder, and the 
Henry VIII. of Mr. Walter Lacy, are admir- 
able Tepresentations, and the other characters are 
Well sustained. The first impression made by 
the piece was not exaggerated in the reports of the 
time ; and whatever may be our own regret at the 
efforts of the drama being supplanted by 
mere gorgeousness of spectacle, there is little room 
for such reflections in the case of Shakspeare’s 
Henry VIII., of which Johnson long ago said 
at it must always keep its place on the stage 
from its splendour as a pageant. 
_At the Adelphi a dramatic medley, under the 
title of Fraternization, affords opportunity for M. 
delet, a clever French buffo singer and most 
drummer, to introduce comic songs and 
entertainments. A panoramic view of some 
of the most remarkable features of the Anglo- 
French position before Sebastopol adds to the 

' of the performance. A revived 

tad revised version of Open Sesame, or a Night 





with the Forty Thieves, gives scope for good comic 
acting, and bustling and brilliant stage effects, 
while the rhyming speeches contain smart and 
pointed allusions to passing topics, oddly mixed 
up with the charming old associations of Ali Baba 
and Morgiana and the Forty Thieves of our school- 
boy memories. 

Mademoiselle Rachel is to give four representa- 
tions at the St. James’s theatre, commencing on 
the 30th instant, previous to her departure for 
America. The pieces are—Les Horaces, July 30; 
Phédre, Aug. 1; Adrienne Lecouvreur, Aug. 3; 
Andromache, Aug. 4. An effective company, 
comprising some of the principal Parisian artistes, 
will support Mdlle. Rachel in these perform- 
ances. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 1st.— The 
Hon. R. C. Neville, V.P.,in the chair. Mr. James 
Yates gave an account of moulds for making pot- 
tery with figures in relief, found near Wiesbaden, 
with Roman remains, and preserved in the museums 
at that place and at Bonn. He produced a cast 
in plaster-of-Paris from one of these remarkable 
examples, illustrating the ancient technical pro- 
cesses of fictile manufactures. Some imperfect 
moulds exist in the British Museum. Several 
good specimens passed into private collections at 
the recent dispersion of the curious series formed 
by Mr. Chaffers, sold by auction during the present 
year. Mr. Yates cited, in reference to the ancient 
manufacture of richly ornamented Roman ware, 
the observations of Mr. Roach Smith, who has 
paid much attention to the subject, and in whose 
valuable collections of antiquities found in London 
a most instructive series of examples is to be seen. 
These bowls of embossed ware, Mr. Roach Smith 
observes, were formed in moulds, the ornaments 
being in some cases stamped subsequently. A rare 
variety of very superior execution occurs, of which 
he possesses an example, with ornaments moulded 
separately, and affixed to the surface of the vase. 
Mr. Yates offered some remarks on the origin of 
the material employed in the fabrication of these 
beautiful wares, known by the name of ‘‘Samian.” 
He suggested that in like manner as the fine 
clays now used in the manufactures of Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire are obtained from the 
decomposed granite of Cornwall, by agitating the 
mass in vessels filled with water, the ancients 
may have prepared from brick-earth a paste of the 
finest possible quality, suited for the fabrication of 
the choicest kinds of ware. Mr. E. W. Godwin 
communicated a memoir on Dudley Castle, illus- 
trated by plans and drawings. He traced the 
history of its early possessors from the time of the 
earliest erection of a fortress by the Saxon Dudo. 
In 1175, the castle was destroyed by order of 
Henry II., and the interesting structure of which 
considerable remains now exist was built in the 
thirteenth century by Roger de Somery. It has 
been stated that the royal license was granted in 
1263, in consideration of his adherence to the king’s 
cause on the rebellion of the barons, by whom he 
was captured at the battle of Lewes. The portions 
constructed in his time are clearly distinguished 
from the later work ; they consist of the keep, the 
great gateway, and part of the enceinte. The 
castle subsequently came by marriage to the De 
Sutton family, by one of whom the barbican was 
built in the fourteenth century. In the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. it was in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Warwick, and to that period 
the later additions may be assigned. Mr. Godwin 
described at length the ichnography and remark- 
able details of this valuable example of military 
architecture during a period of which few speci- 
mens now exist in England. The Hon. W. Fox 
Strangways brought before the Society a commu- 
nication from M. Karl Bernhardi, of Cassel, in 
relation to St. Boniface and the other early mis- 
sionaries from Britain, who introduced Christianity 
into Germany. St. Boniface, as is well known, 
was a native of Crediton in Devonshire, about 
A.D. 680, Mr, Bernhardi is engaged in prosecuting 








a detailed inquiry into the history of that period. 
He has also devoted much attention to the dialects 
of Germany, of which he has published a general 
scheme, or conspectus, in anticipation of a more 
complete work on the subject, in which he hopes 
for the concurrent aid of philologists in all parts of 
Germany. Mr. Bernhardi suggested the important 
assistance which would be derived from a similar 
work on the provincial dialects of our own country. 
The Philological Society had, at one period, encou- 
raged the hope that so desirable an undertaking 
might be carried out under their auspices. Mr. R. 
Falkner, of Devizes, sent a notice of the discovery 
of a leaden sepulchral cist, attributed to the Roman 
period, at Headington Wick, between Devizes and 
Calne. It is very similar to a Roman relique of the 
same class found at Roundway, in 1853, of which 
Mr. Falkner had communicated an account. The 
more recent discovery had occurred near the great 
ancient boundary known as Wansdyke, and not 
far from the Roman station of Verlucio. In the 
same field had been found a Roman cylix, of red 
ware, resembling that fabricated at Castor, in 
Northamptonshire, ornamented with scaled-work 
in relief, and impressed patterns. The leaden 
coffin was formed of a sheet of metal, folded up at 
the sides, and fused together at the upper angles, 
The edges of the lid were bent down, so as effec- 
tually to close the cist, in which some bones 
appeared, without any signs of cremation. Pro- 
fessor Buckman, of Cirencester, communicated 
various Roman remains found in the course of 
more recent explorations at Corinium, and com- 
prising objects of iron and bronze, one of them 
with a singular handle of jet, a collection of potters’ 
marks on Samian and other wares, and some 
curious stamped tiles, hitherto unpublished. A 
letter from the Rev. John Rogers, Canon of Exeter, 
was read by Mr. Tucker, giving an account of a 
Roman sepulchral slab found at St. Hilary, in 
Cornwall. Mr. Brackstone gave a notice of a 
massive stone axe-head, perforated to receive the 
handle, of very unusual form. It is of porphyritic 
greenstone, a material bearing much resemblance 
to certain rocks in North Wales. It was found by 
a farm-servant, early in the present year, in Stain- 
ton Dale, near Scarborough. The cutting-edge is 
much dilated, the other end terminating in a blunt 
point. The type is very rare amongst early British 
weapons ; one somewhat similar had been found in 
South Wales. Mr. Brackstone brought also a 
curious object of flint, supposed to have been used 
as a flaying-knife, and a large javelin-head of the 
same material. They were found at Overton, 
Wilts. Also an iron spear-head, of very unusual 
form, described as found in Blenheim Park, where 
numerous rare iron weapons have at various times 
been brought to light. The Rev. E. Trollope 
communicated a notice of an inscribed sepulchral 
slab lately dug up in the churchyard at Doddington, 
near Faversham, in Kent. It is the memorial of a 
young maiden named Agnes, whose surname is not 
given in the inscription, which is a rhyming quatrain 
in old French of the thirteenth century, very quaintly 
expressed. Mr. Evelyn Shirley, M.P., brought a 
curious deed of the thirteenth century, relating to 
Ropley, in Lincolnshire, and bearing the seal of 
Peter de Lekeburne, with the counterseal of the 
Holy Lamb, an example presenting some features 
of interest to collectors of medizval seals, Mr. 
Walford gave some observations in illustration of 
a steel key, exhibited by Mr. Hawkins, and shown 
by the decorations, which are very elaborately 
executed, to have belonged to Charles Honoré 
d’Albret, Duc de Luynes. Mr. Nesbitt described 
a very remarkable series of sculptures in ivory, 
existing in France, of which he exhibited casts 
taken by the aid of the admirable plastic compound 
of wax with gutta-percha. These beautiful exam- 
ples, of which the earliest dates from about a.D. 
400, are chiefly in the collections of M. Caron, 
M. Sauvageot, and the Prince Soltikoff, at Paris, 
in the Imperial Library, and the Museums at 
Amiens and Nismes. They comprised the consular 
diptychs of Probus Magnus, a.D. 518, 

a.D. 520, and a sculpture from the binding of the 
Psalter of Charles the Bold, Mr, W. E. Wynne, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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M.P., brought for inspection several remarkable 
illuminated MSS., the Journal of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, when he held the command of the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, in 1629, and a MS. genealogy 
of the Percy family, with pedigrees of the Stanleys 
and other noble houses, supposed to have been 
written by Ben Jonson, and formerly in the library 
of Sir K. Digby. A very beautiful illuminated 
manuscript, of French art, date fifteenth century, 
was brought by Mr. Rolls; it is in the highest 
state of preservation, with the original richly 
stamped binding, bearing the name of the book- 
binder, and the enamelled arms of a former pos- 
sessor on the clasps. Amongst antiquities exhi- 
bited, were a bronze figure of Hercules, with the 
lion’s-skin thrown over the arm, found near St. 
Paul's churchyard ; it was brought by the Rev. T. 
Hugo. Mr. Morgan produced a portrait exqui- 
sitely modelled in wax, Seifried Pfinzing, of Nu- 
remberg, 1596 ; a fine example of Italian pottery, 
with the arms of Lorraine and Medici ; and a spe- 
cimen of the rich blue ware of Nevers. Mr. Franks 
brought an early example of English green glazed 
ware, found in London, and a set of apostle spoons, 
of silver gilt, of English workmanship, made in 1519. 
They were kindly sent by the Rev. T. Staniforth, and 
were in the Bernal collection. Mr. Pollard exhi- 
bited a silver seal found at Oxford, the impress 
being a squirrel, with the inscription 1 CRAKE.NOTIS. 
Some very fine Spanish and Italian rapiers, morions, 
the chased steel mounting of a pouch, &c., were 
shown by Mr. Johnson. An impression from a 
seal lately found in Somerset was brought by the 
Hon. W. Fox Strangways, bearing the name of 
Adam de Stoddone; also a half-noble of Ed- 
ward III., lately found on the Chesil Bank. 
Captain Oakes presented to the Institute several 
very interesting photographs, representing the 
recent discoveries on the site of Chertsey Abhey, 
views of Kenilworth Castle, and of Ely Cathedral. 
It was announced that the meeting at Shrewsbury, 
under the patronage of the Lord- Lieutenant and 
the Bishop of the diocese, would commence on the 
evening of August 6, closing August 14. Amongst 
the numerous objects of archeological interest com- 
prised in the programme are Hawkstone, Wroxeter, 
the ruined monasteries of Wenlock, Buildwas, and 
Haughmond, Caer Caradoc, Ludlow and Stokesay 
Castles, Chirk Castle, and Valle Crucis, where the 
Institute will be hospitably entertained by the 
Viscount Dungannon. 


EnromoLocioaLt,—July 2nd.—John Curtis, 
Esq., President, in the chair. John Walter Lea 
and Alexander Fry, Esqrs., were elected Members. 
Various donations to the library were announced. 
Mr. Meade stated, that in preserving spiders, he 
now employed, as a substitute for spirits of wine, 
a saline solution, composed of equal weights of 
water and sulphate of magnesia, with a small 
quantity of alcohol and sulphuric acid ; this does 
not injure the colours, which spirits are apt to do. 
Mr. Stevens exhibited a splendid new longicorn 
beetle, from the New Hebrides, to which Mr. 
Adam White proposes the name of Balidocoptus 
scaber. Mr. Smith announced the discovery of 
colonies of Tapinoma erratica (a very rare British 
ant) at Wimbledon and Weybridge. Mr. Hunter 
exhibited a female of Stawropus fagi, recently cap- 
tured at Black Park, and also the singular larve 
produced from eggs laid by thismoth. Mr. Smith 
read some ‘Observations on the Habits of the genus 
Mygale,’ by Mr. H. W. Bates, in which he fully con- 
firmed the much doubted statements of Madame 
Merian, that these gigantic spiders prey on small 
birds. Mr. Newman read a ‘Description of the 
larve and pupe of Otiorhynchus sulcatus.’ Cap- 
tain Cox called attention to the rav: com- 
mitted on the trees in Hyde Park by the larve 
of Scolytus, &. 


ZooLoatoaL.— July 10th.—John Gould, Esq., 
F.R.S8., in the chair, Dr. Crisp reada paper ‘On 
the Length of the Alimentary Canal in Marsupial 
Animals, and on some Points relating to the Ana- 
tomy of the Tasmanian Wolf, and of the Rat Kan- 


garoo, from Dissections recently made at the 


Gardens.’ Mr. Westwood exhibited several new 
and remarkable species of beetles belonging to the 
families Cicindelide and Carabide. The species 
of the former family belonged to the genera Collyris 
and Tricondyla, peculiar to the islands of the 
Eastern Ocean, and had been collected by the late 
Colonel Champion and by Dr. Templeton in 
Ceylon. The species of Carabide were remarkable 
for having the antenne parti-coloured, several of 
the joints being white. They were collected in 
Ceylon by Mr. Thwaites, in India by General 
Hearsey, and in Brazil by Mr. Bates, and formed 
several new and distinct genera. Mr. Cuming 
communicated a paper by Mr. Arthur Adams, 
R.N., ‘On Two New Genera (Clea and Lrinna), 
and several New Species of Shells from his own 
Collection.’ 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—(1. Mr. Gould on an Im- 
portant Collection of Birds lately transmitted 
to this Country. By Mr. Macgillivray, Natu- 
ralist to H.M.S, Herald, 2, Mr. Sclater on the 
Ornithology of Bogota.) 








VARIETIES. 


The Bible in Turkey.—In the monthly paper of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, occurs the 
following interesting statement:—‘‘It is a re- 
markable fact that years ago our Society possessed 
only a small obscure dep6t in Galata, which was 
opened only twice a-week, and where the Turks 
never put their foot in, and the Christians entered 
it rarely and by stealth. Now, besides the great 
depdt, which is kept open all day long in a most 
frequented street in Constantinople, leading to the 
principal bazaars, the Society’s books are exposed 
for sale in the grand street of Pera, at the Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Depository and Reading room at 
Galata, at the London Jews’ Society’s stores at 
Constantinople; and last, not least, they are 
hawked about the streets of this vast capital by 
colporteurs, and may be met with on the great 
floating bridge, and other parts of the city, taken 
there by vendors of bouks. 


Review’ (193), just published, contains an inte- 
resting article on ‘ Advertisements,’ tracing their 
history from the first book advertisement in the 
‘Mercurius Politicus,’ in 1652, to the great broad 
sheet of the ‘Times,’ in May, 1855. The writer 
asserts that the following amounts are annually 
spent in advertising :—By Holloway for his pills, 
30,0002.; by Moses and Son, 10,000/. ; by Row- 
land and Son (Macassar oil, &c.), 10,000/.; by 
Dr. de Jongh (cod-liver oil), 10,0007. ; Heal and 
Sons (bedsteads and bedding), 6,0007. ; Nicoll 
(tailors), 4,500/. In the days of the railway mania 
the proprietors of ‘The Times’ received as much 
as 6,687/. in one week for advertisements! Their 
average advertising receipts per week appear to 
be a little above 3,000/. The very next article in 
the ‘Quarterly’ is upon ‘The Supply of Paper.’ 
The demand for cheap printing papers is so much 
on the increase that there is every probability that 
the price will be raised, unless some new and 
cheap substitute for rags can be found. Paper 
can be made from almost any vegetable fibre, but 
the expense of cleansing and preparing it is the 
obstacle which the paper-makers have to encounter. 
Paper was made from straw as long since as 1801. 
—Publishers’ Circular. 

Poems edited by Cowper.—Mr. J. Pennycook 
Brown, Islington, states, in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
that he possesses a little volume of ‘ Poems, by a 
Lady, revised by William Cowper, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple ; London, 1792;’ adding that the 
poems are mostly of a religious character, in some 
of which he thinks he traces the hand of the author 
of ‘Olney Hymns.’ The lady’s preface describes 
the poems as ‘‘the genuine fruits of retirement and 
leisure, and occasioned by such a series of adverse 
events as led the author to a peculiar habit of con- 
templating the ways of an all-wise, overruling Pro- 
vidence, and to the experience of that solid happi- 
ness in the present life which often begins when 





\ worldly prosperity ends, 


Advertising.—The new number of the ‘Quarterly |. 
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Just published, price 10s. 


(PRARSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH. 
VOL. XXI. PART II., FOR THE SESSION 1853-54, 
ConrTeNTS: 

Professor Forbes on the Measurement of Heights, by the Boiling 
Point of Water. 

Dr. Davy on the Salmonide. 

Dr. Wise on the Ancient Sculptured ‘ Standing Stones of Scot 
land.” 

Prof. Keiland on Superposition. 

Mr. Clerk Maxwell on Colour, as perceived by the Eye, with Re- 
marks on Colo r-Blindness. 

Dr. Rowney on the Amides of the Fatty Acids. 

Mr. Williams on the Volatile Bases produced by Destructive Dis- 
tillation of Cinchonine. 

Dr. Wilson on the Eye regarded as a Camera Obscura. 

Mr. Swan on Errors caused by Imperfect Inversion of the Magnet, 

Edinburgh: R. Grant and Son, 54, Princes Street. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 





On the 30th of June was published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


T= NATIONAL REVIEW, a New Quar 
terly Journal of General Literature, Politics, and Social 
and Religious Philosophy. 
Price Five Shillings, or One Guinea per annum, free by post. 


ConTENTS: 
I. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
II, WILLIAM COWPER. 
IIL. THE PLANETS. 
IV. EWALD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
V. NOVELS AND POEMS BY THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
VI. ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, & ANGLICANISM. 
VII. GOFTHE AND WERTHER. 
VIII. INTERNATIONAL DUTIES AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. 
IX. SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 

“An able work, catholic in sentiment, independent in view, 
often original, always penetrating in thought; vigorous, spirited, 
ond striking in style; with pungent salt enough to give flavour 
without bitterness.”~ Spectator, l4th July, 1855. 

London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster Row. 





‘GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 


COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 
Carrrat, £500,000, in Shares of £5 each: Call, 10s. per poor 
Guarantees afforded to persons in situations of trust also again 
losses arising from robberies. Fire and Life Insurance effected 
on improved and safe principles. Pilate Glass insured. 
Prospectuses, terms of Agency, Proposals, &c.,can be had on 
application. H. C. EIFFE, Actuary. 
J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BANE OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East. 


(Established a.p. 1844.) 
The Warrants for the Half Yearly Interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum to the 30th June, are ready for Delivery, and 
PAYABLE DAILY between the hours of 12 and 3 o’clock. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
June 22, 1855. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening accounts sent free on &p- 
plication. 





ESTABLISHED 1538. 
CTORIA LIFEASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 





valued at....-.. Reppatipes s¥nsceesesehers eee £176,861 
The Liabilities at.......... Decesecocccesoses + 8144 876 
Leaving a Surplus for division of .....-.+++++: ++ £32,405 
The business of the Company emb every description of risk 
connected bet Life bo med a weed 
Loans continue to be made to Assurers Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
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IFTEENTH REPORT of the DIRECTORS 
F of the COMMERCIAL BANK of LONDON, for the 
ear ending June 30, 1855.—At an ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the SHAREHOLDERS, held at the Banking 
House, Lothbury, on Tuesday, July 17th, 1855, 
DIRECTORS 
Manx Hunter, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun ~avaoe, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. - 
Archibald, Esq. | Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. 
— cua, ¥ William Tackeah Esq., MP. 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. Edward Oxen‘ord, E q. 
George Clive, Esq. Sr Joseph Paxton, M.P. 
William Cooper, Esq. Joseph Thomp.: n, Esq. 
James Alexander Douglas, Esq. —— ae a =~ 
ill, Esq. nomas Winkworth, Es 
— Tanagertte, Atrrep R, CurBiLu. : 
Present, 63 Proprietors. 

The Manager read the advertisement calling the meeting, 

and afterwards the following 
REPORT. 

The Directors have to bring before the Shareholders the 
Fifteenth Annual Balance Sheet, which shows, that after 

ying all expenses and making provision for bad and doubt- 
hit debts, the net profits of the Bank for the year ending 
June 30, 1855, amounted to £36,180 Os. 1d, 

A dividend at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1854, has been already paid, 
and the Directors have now to declare a dividend for the 
half-year ending June 30, 1855, at the same rate, with a 
bonus of £3 per cent., making the dividend and bonus for 
the year £10 per cent., free from income tax. After paying 
this dividend and bonus, and allowing for rebate on current 
bills, there will remain a balance of £1,343 16s, 9d. to be car- 
ried to the reserve fund, increasing that fund to £67,453 9s. 

In compliance with the provisions of the Deed of Settle- 
ment, the following Directors—viz., Thomas Barnewall, Esq., 
Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq., Edward Oxenford, Esq., Thomas 
Wiakworth, Esq., retire from office ; and Jonathan Hopkin- 
son, Esq., Edward Oxenford, Esq., Thomas Winkworth, Esq., 
being eligible, offer themselves as candidates for re-election ; 
and Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., who is a duly qualified Pro- 
prietor, offers himself as a candidate for the vacant seat. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, 
BALANCE SHEET TO JUNE 30, 1855, 


Dr. 
Capital Subscribed £1,500,000 0 0 








Capital paid up £300,000 0 0 
Guarantee Fund, invested in Government 
Nt in iuccael dedi tadipsamdsinatisonsseenh 66,109 12 3 


Balances due to the customers of the Bank 1,317,554 5 2 
Balance carried down, after deducting bad 
and doubtful debts, income tax, and all 
charges.and current expences ............... 36,180 0 1 
£1,719,843 17 6 





Cr. 
Cash in hand, Government securities, India 
Bonds, bills discounted, &c.... . £1,719,843 17 6 


e £1,719,843 17 6 











Dr. iin 
Dividend at the rate of £7 per cent. per an- 
num, for the half-year ending 31st Decem- 








ber, 1854, already paid ........ BEEN tes Be £10,500 0 0 
Dividend at the rate of £7 per cent, per an- 
num, for the half-year ending June 30, 1855 10,500 0 0 
Bonus of £3 per cent. per annum ............ 9000 0 0 
Rebate of interest on current bills carried 
to Profit and Loss new account ........... 4836 3 4 
Balance carried to the Guarantee Fund, 
making that Fund £67,453 98, ........... ‘ 1343 16 9 
£36,180 0 1 
Cr, —_——- 
Balance brought down w.iscccseerssseeeee £36,180 0 1 
£36,180 0 1 


The report and balance sheet having been read, it was 

Resolved, That the report and balance sheet just read be 
approved, printed, and circulated amongst the Proprietors. 

The Chairman, Mark Hunter, Esq., on the part of the 
Directors, declared a dividend on the paid-up capital of the 
Company, at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum, and a bonus 
of £3 per cent., both free from income tax, payable on and 
after the 30th July next. 

Resolved, That the following Directors, viz., Jonathan 
Hopkinson, Esq., Edward Oxenford, Esq., Thomas Wink- 
Worth, Esq., (who go out of office in pursuance of the deed of 
settlement), be re-elected Directors of this Bank. 

Resolved, That Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., be elected a 
Director of this Bank. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
the Directors for their attention to the management of the 
affairs of the Bank during the past year. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Mr. 
Cutbill for the zeal and attention displayed by him at all 
times in the conduct of the affairs of the Bank. 

MARK HUNTER, Chairman. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thaks of the Meeting be 
Presented to Mark Hunter, Esq., for his able and courteous 
conduct in the chair of this day. 
1? _(Signed) A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. — 

0 


MMERCIAL BANK of LONDON.—The 
Par ettors hereby give notice, that a DIVIDEND on the 
-UP CAPITAL of the Company, at the rate of £7 per cent. 
Od annum, for the half-year ending 30th June, 1855, and a Bonus 
wil eT Gent Dividend and Bonus both free from income tax, 
ther '‘AYABLE at the Banking-house in Lothbury, on and 
pany ohare July instant. A printed list of the Proprietors will 
be ready for delivery. By order of the Board, 


Dated July 17, 1855. A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 


ten 








Pts OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, for General Accumulative and Self-protect.ng 
Assurances. 


Head Offices, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor. The Hon. W. F. Campbell. 
The Hon. Com. West. John Thomas, Fsq. 


This Society, guaranteed by a capital fully adequate to every 
contiagency,and not injuriously large, offers the advanrages of 
the mutual system without the liabilities of copartnership. 


EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Haif premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
Sum Assured payable at Sixty, or at Death if ovcurring pre- 


viously. -_—_— 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 


Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
Half-credit Policies—the unpaid haif-premiams liquidated out 
of the profits. 





_ _(/Roprietary.) _ _(«orvat.) 

Half Whole Half- Qvar- 
& |Premium/Prem um | A | — Yearly terly 
< |'stSeven| Rem. || ge. Fee | Pre- Pre- 

Years. | of Life. Ht | —— | mium. | mium. 

£8. d.|£ 8. d.| Years./Mths.| £ 8. a.|£ s. d./ £8. d. 
30/11 9]2 83 6; 30 @ 127 ti € Siem 8 
40/1 9 2/218 4 | 3/27 6/1 4 4/012 4 
50/2 2 6/4 5 0} 6 710} 1 4 6/012 5 
6113 6 81/613 4 || 9 28 2/1 4 8{012 6 











E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 
5s per ream; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on app ication. 
—F.W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 





LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articies 
in various colours. snd solicits an early inspection. Everydescrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 


park. 

912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris 

ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 

of 1810-53-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 

Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue Stroncest, 

Best, aNp CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 








T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
a 1!2, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing cases. 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle- tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed, Superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 





OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To ad..pt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 

farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 

that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 

exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 

dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 

tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist.Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsapar lia: This is, of al) 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, ot bile, urea, acids 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eraptions, salt rheum, erysipelas,scalv head ,sore eyes and 
ears,sore throat, and ulvers and sores on any partofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed inits action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex. 
pe'ling all humours from thesystem. By cicansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
3ores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak gives restand re- 
freshing sleep to the nervousand restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar tothe sex 
than any otherremedy inthe world. Warehouse ,373,Strand,ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Poraroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s.,S8mall Quarts 4s.6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths lls. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
|™ and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the must exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daiiy use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Fro- 
prietors, Lza and Perrins, 19, Fenchureh Street, London, and 
6%, Kroad Street, Worcester ; also by Messrs. Baiclay a d Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generaily by the prince pal Dealers in ~auce 

N.B.—To guard against imitations, ee that the names of “‘ Lea 
and Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bo tle. 


i EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of thes» L zenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Coug’, Hoars: ness, Shoitness of Brea:b, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d.. and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. “d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 7¥, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, London. 

_ The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
ulon. 








Now ready, the Forty-fifth Edition, 


THE ALGA MARINA: or, Concentrated 


Juice of the Sea-weed; its history and medical virtues as 
an external remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, Paralysis, Contrac- 
tions, Relaxations, Deformities, Scroful-us Swellings, and all 
cases for which the sea-side is recommended, with Cases an Tes- 
timonials, by JAMES COLES, Surgeon. For Six Postag Stamps, 
of T. Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—‘ Should be read 
by all sufferers.” 


T° LADIES.—A beautiful ComMpLexion, and 
soft and white Hanps and Arms, are the results of the 
frequent aplication of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. It induces 
a healthy action of the microscopic vessels of the skin, by which 
its delicacy and beauty ave so essentially pr-moted. Frecxies, 
Tan, Spors, PimpLes, and Discotorations fly before the applica- 
‘ton of the Katypor,and give place to a healthy clearness and 
transparency of compiexion. Travettersand residents in Warm 
Curmares will fully appreciate its grateful and renovating pro- 
perties, in dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, and 
a!laying all heat and irritability of the skin. 

*.* Beware of spurious ‘‘ Katypors” for sale. The words 
““Rowtanps’ Katypor” are on the wrapper of the genuine 
article; and**‘ A. Rowtanp and Son,?20, Hatton Garden,” engiaved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each bottle —Price 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and de'igh'ful Cosmetic It will completely remove Tan, 
sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, plixble, and free from dr) ness, seurf, &€., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruptien; and, by ¢ n- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul —In the process of Snaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
por ifapplied to the face during the prevalence of cola easterly 
winds. 

Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL. Prescribed with entire confidence by the 
Faculty for its purity, and superior, immediate, and regular 
efficacy. 
EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.LS., M.RB.C.P., 


Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” 
Author of *‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &c 
*-T have more than once, at different times,subjected your Light 
Brow» Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity,#nd rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article,that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the rc medy in its purest and best 
condition.”’ 


The ** Medical Circular,’’ May 10, 1854, 

““We unhesitatingly recommend Dr. De Jongh’s Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil a- the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confidence of the profession.” 

Sold ontyin Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand. London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole 
Consignees; and in THE Country by re:pectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS the most popular 


E Medicines of the Day.—For B le, Indigestion, Headaches, 
Disordered Stomach, or Affections of the Liver, try Holloway’s 
Pills ; for such complaints they stand pre-eminent, which dally 
proofs of their efficacy can testify. Young and old, of both sexes, 
may take them with perfect safety; they are also equally ¢ffi- 
cacious in hot and cold climates, their properties remaining the 
same, and never become deteriovated by keeping ; thus showin 
that no better medicine can be selected by officers of the army an 
navy proceeding abroad ; in fact, all persons emigrating would 
find Holloway’s Pills an incalculable blessing.—Sold by all Medi- 
cine Vendors; and at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 44, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 











SOUND AND ROBUST HEALTH MAY BE ENJOYED BY 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, admitted to 


be THE BEST RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. Their reno- 
vating and invigorating qualities render them invaluable to all 
who have become subject to physical debility or extreme nervous 
sersitiveness. ae are wholly posed of Veg ingredi > 
are a fine stomachic,and a mild, yet efficient aperient. Thousands, 
after trying other medicines in vain, have testified to the benefits 
received from their use. 
Sold at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Medicine Vendors, 
Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread Street, London. 
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MURRAY’s RAILWAY READING. 


This day, feap. 8vo, 1s. _ 
AXIMS and HINTS on ANGLING, &c. 
By RICHARD PENN. 
Also, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LIFE of GENERAL WASHINGTON. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Vol, I. 
Already published, 


THE REJECTED ADDRESSES. 1s, 
NOTES FROM LIFE. By Henry Taytor. 


2s. 
“BEAUTIES OF BYRON—Prose and Verse. 


33. 

6 CROKER’S HISTORY OF THE GUILLO- 
NE. Is. 

LOCKHART’sSPANISH BALLADS. 2s.6d. 


MAHON’S HISTORY OF THE “FORTY- 
FIVE.” 3s. 

MAUREL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
1s. 6d. 
“LAYARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


NINEVEH. 


HA LLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 2s. 
MILMAN’S FALL OF JERUSALEM. 1s. 
MUSIC AND DRESS. 1s. 

CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF LORD BACON. 


“THE CHACE, TURF, AND ROAD. 3s. 6d. 
HOLLWAY’S MONTH IN NORWAY. 2. 
HEAD’S EMIGRANT. 2s. 6d. 

ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 8%. 
THE ART OF DINING. 1s. 6d. 

DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 5s. 
JAMES’ FABLES OF ZSOP. 2x. 6d. 
MAHON’S STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. ‘1s. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. ~ 1s. 
OLIPHANT’ VISIT TO NEPAUL. 2. 6d. 
BEES AND FLOWERS. 2s. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








MURRAY'S BRITISH SLASSICS, 
The following Works are now compitted. 
HE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Edited, with Notes, by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F-.8.A. 
Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cach, 


ul. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH 

POETS. Edited, with Notes, by PETER CUNNINGHAM, 
FP.8.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
MI. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Portrait and Maps; and a very carefully compiled Index. 
8 yols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCIII. 
is aro = DAY. - 


I. THE LATE ARCHDEACON —* 
II. CIRUULATION OF THE B 
Ill. THE POPE'S INTERFERENCE IN SARDINIA. 
IV. ROMANS AT COLCHESTER. 
V. FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE ee 
VI. MEMOIRS OF REV. SYDNEY SMITH 
VII. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
VIII. THE SUPPLY OF PAPER. 
IX. OBJECTS OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





: DR. HOOKER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with Maps, Plates, and 80 Woodcats, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
FURL AYAN JOURNALS. Being Notes 

of a Naturalist, in Bengal, the Sikhim and Nepal Hima- 
layas, the Khasia Mountains, &c. By JOSEPH DALTON 
HOOKER, M.D., R.N., F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Third Thousand, feap. 8vo, 32. 


ORD BYRON: SELECTIONS from the 
WRITINGS of LORD BYRON-PROSE and VERSE: 
intended as a Popular Reading Book for Youth. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Fifty-third Thousand, 1&mo, 2s. 6d. 
ITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By the late LADY CALLCOTT. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
UTSCHES BLUMENKORBCHEN: being 


ve Extracts from 


Notes, and a copious Vocal intended to form a new 
TE Sipe dedlrgg se ye Ig re-modelled and 
pe agg rere set ~ agp 


ang Ge-s Houleon and Btohemnen; tb. Mott; end Whittaker 





THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 





On 31st July will be published, the First Voiume of the 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, 


EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, 


PROFESSOR FERRIER, 
CONTAINING VOL. I. OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANE. TO BE COMPLETED IN £ VOLS, 





The Series will comprise : 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 


ESSAYS: CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. Contributed to 
* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
POEMS. 

TALES. 

LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


To be published in Quarterly Volumes, Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 








Published this day, in a handsome Folio Volume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with ‘The Rhododendrons of 
Sikkim-Himalaya’) and an Illuminated Title-page, price Five Guineas, coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN. PLANTS, 


CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS MADE. IN SIKKIM UNDER THE 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE LATE 
J. F. CATHCART, Esq., Beneat Civin SERvIice. 
THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. F.RB.S8. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Shortly will be published, 
WITH NUMEROUS LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ‘ETO, ; 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


THE LAST OF. THE ARCTIC VOYAGES: 
Being x Harrative of the Expedition 


UNDER THE 


COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, O.B. 


OF AMS. ASSISTANCE, 


IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, UP WELLINGTON CHANNEL. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 
WITH - 


REPORTS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY, 
By SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, F.R.S., &0.; axpD LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., &¢. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


—" 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill od pebinned by him at he Of 
Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden Garden), and published by him 


gai Covent — 
Saturday, daly 21, 1855. 
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